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ABSTRACT 

This study is based on data collected in the first 
through fourth stages of a 5-~year longitudinal study of 5^225 young 
men in the national civilian noninstitutional population who were 14 
to 2 4 years of age at the time of the initial (Autumn 1966) 
interview. The purpose of this progress report is to describe the 
magnitudes and patterns of change in personal characteristics and in 
educational and labor market status that have occurred during the 
three years between the initial and fourth surveys and between the 
second and fourth surveys. Analysis of 1969 interview data from 
approximately 75 percent of the original sample suggest that: (1) 
i high school graduates and dropouts can be distinguished by 
behavioral^ experiential^ and attitudinal differences, (2) interfirm 
movement (change in employer) by out-of -school youth declined sharply 
with increasing job tenure^ (3) a substantial amount of occupational 
movement occurred among out~of -school youths (4) a substantial 
residue of unreality is exhibited in the young men's occupational 
aspirations^ (5) patterns of change reflect the occupational progress 
expected as careers unfold, (6) instability of educational and 
occupational goals were exhibited, and (7) the socioeconomic gap 
between black and white youth was wider in 1969 than when these men 
first left school. Volumes 2 and 3 are available as ED 047 104 and ED 
054 336, respectively. (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



In early 1965^ the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research 
(now the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the Manpower 
Administration) of the U.S. Department of Labor contracted with the. 
Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University for a 
five-year longitudinal study of the labor market experience of four groups 
of the United States population: men to 59 years of age, women 30 to 
kki and young men and women ih to 2h. 

Cost consideration dictated limiting the population covered; given 
that constraint, these four groups were selected for study because each 
faces special labor market problems that are challenging to policy makers - 
In the case of the older male group these problems are reflected in a 
tendency for unemployment, when-i-t occurs, to be of longer-than-average 
duration and in the fact that average annual incomes of males decline 
continuously with advancing age beyond the mid-forties- In the case of 
the older of the two groups of women the special problems are those 
associated with reentry into the labor force on the part of a great many 
married women after their children no longer require their continuous 
presence at home- For the young men and W'jmen , of course, the problems 
are chose revolving around the process of < ?cupational choice and include 
both the preparation for work and the frequently difficult perioci -f 
accommodation to the labor market when forraii.' schooliri^; has been jimpleted, 

VJhile the more-or-less unique problems f each of the sut. ^ - \ "oups 
to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four stud . .lere 
is, nevertheless, a general concept-aal framework and a general seu -f 
objectives common to all of thenu Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals lii the labor markets as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and a 
variety of demographic, economic, social, and attitudinal characteristics 
of the individual. Each study beeks to identify those characteristics 
that appear to be most important in explaining variations in several 
important facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 
unemployment experience, and various types of labor mobility. Knowledge 
of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to be 
useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
policies. 

For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninstitutional civilian population has been 
drawn by the Bureau of the Census . Members of each sample have been 
surveyed periodically over a five-year period. This report, the fourth 
in the series on the younger group of men, summarizes some of the data 
produced by the fourth round of interviews conducted in the Autumn of 
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1969. Based mainly on tabular data, it is intended primarily as a 
progress report on the longitudir.T.l study, focusing on the magnitude 
and patterns of change in the educational and labor market status of 
the young men during the period between the 1966 and 1969 interviews . 
More intensive multivariate analysis of the data is under way and will 
be available at a later date, but the unique nature of some of the 
data already available has argued for its immediate publication. 



Herbert S . Parnes 
Project Director 
January 1973 
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CHAPTER OKE-x- 
INTRODUCTION 



I INTRODUCTION 

This report examines the school and work experience between I966 
and 1969 of the cohort of young men who were in their teens and early 
twenties at the beginning of the period. The educational and labor 
market experiences of young men are characterized by considerable 
diversity and volatility. During the three-year period under 
examination large contingents of youth discontinued formal schooling, 
changed employers, changed occupations and revised their occupational 
and/or educational goals. In many respects youth whose experiences 
were typified by extensive movement are systematically different from 
those whose experiences were stable. This report describes the degree 
and character ol' the changes that occurred and attempts to identify 
some of the correlates of change. 

The study is based on daca collected in the first through fourth 
stages of a five-year longitudinal study of the cohort of young men 
in the national civilian noninstitutional population who were Ik to 2k 
years of age at the time of the initial (Autumn I966) interview. ^ The 
results of the first three surveys have been reported in the three 
earlier volumes of the series. The present document is intended as a 



^ This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen. 

1 For a description of the sample design, see Appendix C. 

2 Herbert S. Fames, Robert C. Miljus, Ruth A. Spitz, and 
Associates, Career Thresholds; A longitudinal study of the educational 
and labor market experience of male youth ^ vol. 1, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Manpower Research Monograph no. 16 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970); Frederick A. Zeller, John R. Shea, Andrew I. 
Kohen, and Jack A. Meyer ^ Career Thresholds; A longitudinal study of 
the educational and labor market experience of male youth , vol. 2, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Research Monograph no. I6 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); Andrew I. Kohen 
and Herbert S. Parnes^ Career Thresholds; A longitudinal study of the 
educational and labor market experience of male youth , vol. 3 5 U.S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Research Monograph no. 16 (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office^ 1971). 



further progress report on the longitudinal study. Its main purpose 
is simply to describe the magnitudes and patterns of change that have 
occurred during the three years between the initial and fourth surveys, 
along with some of those changes which occurred between, the second and 
fourth surveys. In addition, however, there is more intensive analysis 
of particiaar types of change among selected subsets of the popiaation. 

The remainder of this chapter deals briefly with the following 
topics; changes in the size and composition of the sanrple of young 
men, a description of movement into and out of the formal school 
system, a description of the pattern of marital status changes over 
three years, a description of the extent of geographic movement during 
the three-year period, and a brief description of change in the 
external economic environment during the relevant time period(s). 
Chapter Two addresses many frequently asked questions about the 
comparative labor market experiences of high school dropouts and high 
school graduates who do not attend college. Profiles of the,, dropout 
and graduate are developed to exhibit the way in which the groups 
differ in other (than amount of schooling) characteristics which are • 
associated with differential labor market behavior. Controlling 
simultaneously for number of years of school completed and length of 
time since last enrolled, longitudinal patterns of job changes, 
geographic movement, annual employment experience, earnings, etc. are 
examined. 

. Chapter Three analyzes a number of aspects of the labor market 
experiences of a group of out-of-school youth--i.e., those who have 
not been enrolled in school since the surveys began. The chapter 
examines the group's movement among jobs and its earnings record, as 
well as the changes that have occurred in its occupational aspirations. 
Chapter Four focuses on young men who have been students throughout the 
life of the survey, examining the changes in their educational goals 
and occupational aspirations as v/ell as their labor force and 
eniployment status at each of the survey dates. Chapter Five summarizes 
briefly the major findings. 



II ATTRITION 

Of the 5,225 members of the sample interviewed in I966, U,033 
were reinterviewed in I969. The sample has thus diminished by about 
one-fourth (21.5 percent of the whites and 27.1 percent of the blacks) 
(Table 1.1).-^ As has been noted in previous reports, this proportion 



3 In this report the term ''blacks" refers exclusively to 
Negroes; "whites" refers to Caucasians. This terminology is the same 
as that used in the third volume in this series, but different from 
that used in the first two volumes in which "blacks" referred to the 
group now shown in U.S. Government reports as "Negro and other races." 
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Table 1.1 Interview Status 1969, by Inteirview Status I967 and 
1968 and Color: Male Youth ik to 2k Years of Age 

in 1966 

(Percentage distribution) 





WHITES 


BIACKS 


Interview status 1969^ 1968 










and 1967 


Percent 


Percerrt 


Percent 


Percent 


of 


of 


of 


of 




total 


subtotal 


total 


subtotal 


1 

Interviewed 1969 


78 


100 


73 


100 


Interviewed I967 and I968 




9k 


66 


• 90 


Not interviewed 1967? I968 or 










both 


k 


6 


7 


10 


Not interviewed I969 


22 


100 


27 


100 


Interviewed I967 and 1968 


8 


39 


12 


45 


Interviewed 1967 or I9685 but 








3k 


not both 


9 


• 37 


9 


Not interviewed I967 and I968 


5 


2k 


6 


21 


Total percent 


.100 




100 




Total number (thousands) 


ll+,Ol4-6 


J > 


1,919 
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considerably overstates the error involved in using the sample to 
represent the national civilian popvilation of men 17 to 27 years of age 
in 1969 because about three-fifths of the noninterviewees had entered 
the armed forces.^ About k percent of the initial sample refused (by 
1969) to continue their participation in the survey, another 3 percent 
could not be located by Censua interviewers, and an additional 2 
percent were not interviewed for other reasons. 5 

As has been pointed out in earlier volumes, the likelihood of 
dropping out of che sample for each of the several reasons mentioned 
above varies systematically according to a number of characteristics of 
the young men. Irrespective of color, young men who were students in 
1966 were more likely than those who were not enrolled in schoql to- 
have dropped from the sample as of I969. Though this is a reversal of 
what was observed up to I968, it is perfectly understandable as a 
result of the aging of the saniple and the consequently increased 
eligibility for entrance to the armed forces of those who were students 
in 1966. Among I966 students the attrition, rate due to armeri forces 
entrance by I969 was more thsxi two-and-one-half times the comparable 
rate for I966 nonstudents (Table lA^l). In general, blacks have had a 
higher net rate of attrition from the sample than whites 3 even 
considering a somewhat higher return-to-the-sample rate for blacks. 
The iiitercolor difference is not attributable to a difference in the 
rate of entrance to the armed forces. As has been observed in previous 
reports, among whites refusal has been more common than "disappearance " 
Among blacks the opposite has been true. 

A detailed breakdown of the net attrition rate by selected 
demographic, social and economic characteristics is presented in 
Tables lA-1 and lA-2, Above-average net attrition rates typified 
young men who were unemployed at the time of the initial survey, 
irrespective of their school enrollment status in I966. Among those * 
who were nonstudents in I966 attrition has been particularly pronounced 
for those under I8 years of age (in I966) principally because of their 
susceptibility to the military draft. 



k Nevertheless, absolute figures in the report clearly cannot . 
be construed to be accurate estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 
population as of I969,. 

5 These reasons include temporary absence from the home, 
institutionalization^ and death. 
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Several aspects of change? between the I968 and 

1969 surveys are also notewor* ed above, net attrition 

rates do not reveal the entir- ..-:iges in the saniple's size 

and coxEposition. More than 6 j^^- - those interviewed in I969 had 

been noninterviewees in one or both of the two preceding surveys 
(Table l.l). This phenomenon of recovering teniporary absentees is 
expected to gro'.-r as the sxirveys continue because of the return to the 
civilian population of men who were interviewed in I966 and 
subsequently entered the military service. 6 Our optimism in this 
regard is based on thQ already-exhibited diligence of Census 
interviewers and on the cooperativeness of respondents. For example, 
nearly one-half of the I968 noninterviewees who were "eligible" to be 
interviewed in I969 were, in fact, interviewed in I969.7 In addition, 
a comparison between the net attrition rate to I968 and the net rate 
to 1969 reveals that among I966 nonstudents 82 percent of the whites 
were interviewed in I968 and an identical proportion in 1969? while 
the respective proportions for blacks were 78 and 76 percent. Thus, 
although those groups i"' ioubtedly exhibited some gross movement out 
of the sample between the third and fourth sixrveys, the return flow 
was sufficient to make the net change virtually zero. For one 
discernible, albeit small, subset of those I966 nonstudents — i.e., 
those out of the labor force in I966 survey week- -the net attrition 
rate as of I969 was actually below the net rate as of 1968. 

Not surprisingly, dropping out of the sanrple between the third 
and fourth interview dates is strongly associated with a histoiy of 
mobility during the first two years of the survey. For example, 
nearly one-fifth of the yoojng men who left school between the first . 
and third interviews were not reinterviewed in the fourth wave; 
Similarly, those who changed county (SMSA) of residence between I966 
and 1968 were less likely than those who remained in the same county 
to be reinterviewed in I969. These associations indicate that there 
may be a downward bias in the measured extent of several types of 
mobility which will be discussed in subsequent chapters. However, 



6 Current tabulations do not permit direct examination of these 
types of gross and net flows. In addition, the period between the 
first and fourth interviews is barely long enoi:igh to permit many 
respondents to have completed a full tour of military duty. 

7 The ineligible group consisted of the following: (l) those 
who were deceased, (2) those who had refused in I967 or I968, (3) 
those who were noninterviewees in both I967 and I968 for any reason 
other than being in the military population, and (U) those who remained 
in the armed forced as of 19^9 • 
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there is no reason to believe that attrition biases the findings 
concerning the correlates of mobility. 



Ill CHANGES IN SCHOOL ENROLLMEM] STATUS I966 TO I969 

The passage of three calendar years since the initial survey has 
resulted in a major change in the student -nonstudent composition of the 
cohort of youiig men under study. Even the youngest of them (17 years 
old in 1969) were at an age at which discontinuation of formal 
schooling is nearly as much the r\ile as the exception. The data in 
Table 1.2 indicate the substantial decline in the enroUJcnent rate of 
the cohort from three-fii'ths in I966 to less than two-fifths in I969. 
The widening intercolor gap results from both higher rates of dropping 
out of high school and lower rates of matriculation into co3J-ege among 
blacks . 



Table 1.2 Proportion Enrolled in School^ 

by Survey Year and Color: Youth^ 
Interviewed in I9665 I967 and 
1969 



Color 
group 


Total 
nvimber 
(thousands) 


Enroll merit rate 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Whites 
Blacks 


10,603 
1,331^ 


60.9 
50.5 


3h.7 
1^3.5 


kS.l 
3h.h 


37.3 
23.3 



a Unless otherwise noted, tables in this 
report refer to respondents who were I7 
to 27 years of age in I969. 



During the course of the survey about one third of the youth made 
a change in their school enrollment status (Table 1.3). However, as 
has been shown in previous reports, the path between school and the 
labor market is not a one-way street. By the date of the foiorth 
annual interview, about one in twelve whites and one in twenty-five 
blacks had returned to school for at least one year. Once re-enrolled, 
young white men also tended to stay in school longer than their black 
co\mterparts--i.e. , 30 percent of the former remained for at least two 
years compared to I8 percent of the latter. This intercolor difference 
undoubtedly reflects the facts that the temporary interruption for 
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Table 1.3 Comparative School Enrollment Status 1966 Through 
1969, by Color: Youth Inte-_7vleved in 1966^ 1967 

and 1969'^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Comparative school enrollment 
status 1966 through 1969 


Percent 
of 
total 


Percent 
of 

subtotal 


Percent 
of 

subtotal 




WHITES 










Enrolled 


31 






Not enrolled 


3^ 






Changed status ^ 
Left school did not return 


3^ 


100 




27 


78 




Left school and rettirned 






100 


For 1 year^ 


5 


15 


70 


For S-*^ vears 


2 


7 


30 


Total percent 


100 






Total niM)er (thousands) 


10,603 


3,637 


816 




BLACKS 


Same status 1966-69 








Enrolled 


21 






Not enrolled 


^7 






Changed status ^ 


32 


100 




Left school did not return 
Left school and returned 

For 1 year^ 

For 2-3 years 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


28 

3 
1 

100 
1,33^ 


10 
2 

i|32 


100 
-S2 
18 

53 



a For a small number of respondents interviewed in 1969> but not 
inbervieved in I968, enrollment status in 1968 was determined 
retrospectively. 

b Includes the following groups: (l) Enrolled I966, not enrolled 
1967-69; (2) Enrolled 1966-67, not enrolled 1968-69;and (3) 
Enrolled 1966-68, not enrolled 1969* 

c Includes the following groups: (l) Enrolled 1966-67 and I969, 
not enrolled I968; (2) Enrolled I966 and 1968, not enrolled 
1967 and 1969; (3) Enrolled I966 and I969, not enrolled I967- 
68; (U) Not enrolled 19665 I968-69, enrolled 1967; (5) Not 
enrolled 1966-67 and 1969, enrolled 1968; and (6) Not enrolled 
1966-68, enrolled I969. 



whites is more often a break oust prior to college entrance or during 
college, whereas for blacks the temporary interruption is more likely 
to occ\ir during high school. Ihough not shown in the table, 
approximately equal percentages of the blacks and whites (^3 and k3 
percent, respectively) who returned to school had been out for two or 
more years. Finally, and also based on coirrputations not shown here, 
the average annual ret- -ate (i.e., the percentage of those not 
enrolled in -re enrolled in year "x + 1") is about 6 

percent amoi., ax... *_ percent among blacks. 



IV PATTERN OF MARITAL STATUS CHANGE I966 TO I969 

Another characteristic which often changes as a youth passes from 
his late teens to his late twenties is marital status. This 
characteristic may be important for labor market behavior to the extent 
that its change signals a change in a young man's financial 
responsibilities, mobility propensities, and dependence upon his family 
of orientation. Several relationships between labor market experience 
and marital status change are examined in subsequent chapters. Between 
the dates of the initial and fourth surveys, more than one-fifth of 
the youth, irrespective of color, experienced a change in marital 
status (Table l.k). One percent of the whites and 2 percent of the 
blacks changed marital status at least twice. As wotid be expected 
from this age cohort, the vast majority of changers got married.^ The 
intercolor difference in the proportion currently married doubled 
between 1966 and I969 (from 5 to 10 percentage points) because 
relatively more whites than blacks became married and relatively fewer 
whites than blacks became divorced. 



V GEOGRAPHIC MOVEMENT I966 TO 1969^ 

The pvirpose of presenting patterns oi* geographic movement among 
selected subsets of the youth under study is to depict the longitudinal 



8 Despite the correlation between age and marital status, 
approximately one-third of the first marriages occurred in each of the 
12 -month periods between surveys. 

9 Migration status is determined by aggregating three pair-wise 
coniparisons (i.e., 1966-67, 1967-68 and I968-69) of the county (or 
SMSA) of residence at the time of the survey. Clearly, this method of 
measurement results in some ambiguities. For example, there may be 
some respondents classified as "migrant" who made exactly two moves 
and are back where they began. On the other hand, there are probably 
some youth classified as "nonmigrant" who had the same experience, but 
for whom the two moves occurred within a 12-month period between 
sujrveys . 
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Table l.h Pattern of Marital Status Change I966 

Through 1969, by Color: Youth Interviewed 
in 1966, 1967 and I969 

(Percentage distribution) 



Pattern of marital status change 
1966 through 1969 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Same status I966-I969 


79 


78 


Never married 


56 


62 


Married, wife present 


22 


15 


Other 


a 


1 


One change in status 


20 


20 


Never mairied to married, wife 






present 


18 


15 


Married, wife present to 






divorced or separated 


2 


k 


Other 


a 


1 


Two or more changes in status 


1 


2 


Total percent 

Total nvimber (thousands) 


100 
10,603 


100 
l,33i^ 



a Between 0,1 and 0.5 percent. 



migration experience of the sample. Because of the attrition from the 
saniple, it is not legitimate to infer from these data estimates of 
national migration rates. Although the bias in this regard is 
ot^rlously downward, there is no satisfactory method of estimating its 
magnitude. 10 Nevertheless, in an attempt to minimize the degree of 
understatement, the data are presented here for two subgroups of youth 
among whom attrition rates are below average, namely (l) young men 
enrolled at each of the survey dates and (2) young men out of school 
at all four dates. For ease of exposition here the two groups are 
referred to as "students" and "nonstudents," respectively. 

For each color group, nonstudents were more likely than students 
to have made at least one geographic move (Table 1.5), and within each 
enrollment -status group whites appear more likely than blacks to have 
moved. Similar* differences are evident in the probability of having 
made multiple moves during the period. However, the intercolor 
difference in migration rates undoubtedly is overstated because of the 
intercolor difference in reasons for attrition from the sample. For 
students and nonstudents alike, the noninterview rates in I969 due to 
"inability to locate" were considerably higher among blacks than among 
whites. For example, among youth enrolled I966 to I968 the rates 
were 5 and 1 percent for blacks and whites, respectively; and for 
those out of school I966 to I968 the corresponding figures were 8 and 
3 percent. 



VI CHANGE IN ECONOMIC EWIROMMEM, I966-I969 AND I967-I969 

In order to set the examination of two- or three-years 
longitudinal change in a larger context, it is necessary to take note 
of differences in external economic conditions which prevailed at the 
teiminal points of those periods. Comparison of the results of the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) for the beginning and ending dates of 
the three-year period (i.e. , "October I966 and I969) reveals a general 
deterioration of the labor market faced by men in their late teens 
and early twenties. In five of the six age-color groups of I8- to 
2^-year-old men not enrolled in school, labor force participation rates 
were lower in October I969 than in October I966 (Table 1.6). 
FurtheiTnore, for four of the six age-color groups unemployment rates 
were higher in 1969^ and for the two exceptions the registered declines 
are quite small (i.e., from 7*9 to 7*8 percent for whites I8 and I9 
and from 10.1 to 9.3 for blacks 20 and 21). 



10 For an attempt to adjust the observed one-year rates of 
migration when attrition from the sample was less than 10 percent, see 
Zeller et al. , Career Thresholds ^ 2:^7-50. 
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Table 1.5 Migration Pattern Between the 1966 and 1969 Surveys 
by Selected Comparative School Enrollment Status 
I966-I969 and Color: Youth Interviewed All Four Years 

(Percentage distribution) 



Migration pattern between 
1966 and 1969 surveys 8. 


Enrolled in 
school at each 
STirvey date 


Out of school 
at each 
survey date 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Nonmigrant 
Migrant 

1 move 

2 or more moves 
Total percent 

Total number (thoiosands) 


86 


91 


75 


85 


Ik 


9 


25 


15 


12 
2 

100 
3,307 


9 
b 
100 
273 


19 
6 

100 
3,5^5 


13 
2 

100 
577 



Migration status is determined by aggregating three pair-wise 
coniparisons (i.e., 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69) of the county 
(SMSA) of residence at the time of the sur\-ey. Young men who 
entered college during the period I966 to I969 are not considered 
to be migrants unless they established a separate household or 
their parents moved. Thus, for example, . those who reside in a 
dormitory, fraternity house, apartment, etc. are considered to 
be living at the address of their parental family. 
Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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The CPS data relevant to the i 3-year period (i.e., October 1967- 
October I969) are less clear evidence of an overall change in the labor 
market for yoimg men. For men 22 to 2kf the somewhat higher 
unemployment rate in I969 suggests a slight deterioration in market 
conditions. On the other hand^ for blacks I8 to 21 and whites 18 and 
19 5 the uneinployment rates were noticeably lower in October I969 than 
October I967. 

All things considered, changes in economic conditions would not 
appear to have had much influence on the longitudinal behavior which is 
examined l)elow. Apparently, the anti-inflationary policy begun by the 
federal government in the second quarter of 19^9 had not had much of a 
dampening inrpact on the labor market for yoiong men by the beginning of 
the fourbh quarter of 1969* 
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APPENDIX TABLES 
CHAPIER ONE 



Table lA-1 



Attrition Rate Between I966 and I969 Surveys by Reason and by Selected 
Characteristics of Respondents, I966 





Total number 


Nonlnterview rate 


Armed 


Total 


1966 
(thousands ) 


Refusal 


Unable to 
locate 


Total^ 


forces 


attrition 
rate 


All respondents 














Whites 


lU,0U6 




2 


9 


13 


22 


Blacks 


1.919 


3 


. 6 


lU 


13 


27 


Enrolled in school 














Whites 


8,644 


3 


2 


6 


17 


23 


Blacks 


979 


3 




11 


19 


30 


Not enrolled in school 














Whites 




5 




11 


7 


18 


Blacks 


9U0 




9 


18 


6 


24 


Student, eirrployed in survey 














week 














Whites 




3 


2 


5 


19 


2U 


Blacks 


393 


3 




9 

y 


23 


32 


Student 5 unemployed in 














survey week 














Whites 


65U 




2 


7 


23 


31 


Blacks 


114 


b 


3 


9 


24 


32 


Student, out of labor force 














in survey week 














Whites 


U,oi6 


3 


2 


6 


15 


21 


Blacks 




3 


5 

y 


lU 


lU 


28 


Nonstudent, enrployed in 














survey week 












18 


Whites 






\\ 


11 


7 


Blacks 






9 

y 


17 


6 


23 


Nonstudent, uneniployed in 














survey week 














Whites 




13 


3 


27 


1 

4 


32 


Blacks 




2 


Q 
y 


22 


11 


33 


Wonstudent jOut of labor 














force in survey week 




8 










Whites 


219 


2 


17 


22 


39 


Blacks 


51 


2 


2 


18 


12 


29 


Nonstudent, lU to 17 years 














of age 














Whites 


5^9 




6 


13 


27 


Uo 


Blacks 


135 


h 


5 


20 


23 




Nonstudent, I8 to 19 years 














of age 














Whites 


1,188 


3 


6 


13 


15 


28 


Blacks 


197 . 


2. 


10 


16 


8 


2h 


Nonstudent, 20 to 2h years 














of age 














Whites 


3,66U 


6 


2 


11 


b 


11 


Blacks 


607 

1 




9 


18 


2 


20 



Vj" tal includes some respondents who were not interviewed for other reasons including 
^[^(^aporary absence, institutionalization, and death, , / 

■MPbween 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 



Table lA-2 Net Attrition Rate Between I968 and 1969 Surveys by Reason and by 

Selected Characteristics of Respondents, 1968 



Characteristic 5 1968 


Total number 


Noninterview rate 


Armed 


Total 


1968 
(thousands) 


Ref\isal 


Unable to 
locate 


Total^ 


forces 


Q'b'bri'bion 
rate 


All Y»p<3*nn'nr3fin't*Q 1 G^R 












• 


rVXiX oco 


11; 699 


1 


2 


*j 


7 


10 


Blacks 


1 c:)i A 


1 


6 


Q 


7 


16 


student 1966 and I968 










rV IXJ- OC 0 


5^136 


1 


1 


2 


7 


9 


Bl anlcc: 


c:on 


1 


5 


g 


7 


16 


student 1066* nonstiir^pn-h 












1968 














Whites 


^ y C.1.\J 


1 


2 


\ 


15 


20 


Blacks 


0 






lo 


23 


Nonstudent 1 Qfifi anr] i Q^ft 










WTti *hpci 




2 


•5 
*j 


vJ 


1 


7 




fOl 


j_ 






2 


12 


rjons ouueiio ±>f0Oy stsudenu 


























wxiioes 




0 


r\ 
U 


2 


1 


3 




11 


u 


U 


D 


b 


b 


Migrant 1960-60 














Whites 




1 


k 




5 


11 


"DT 0 r»Tr 0 


lop 


2 


10 


1 ^ 


7 


20 


iijcjiiin.i.^x Oiiiu J-^Ovj— 00 












TaTVi n *t* 0 c? 
WilJ. UCb 


9,700 


1 


2 


Q 


7 


10 




I3O55 


1 


6 


Q 
-7 


7 


x5 














Will ucS 


25574 


1 


2 


k 


e 


1 


"Rl fi r»Trc! • 


oil 0 


3 


7 


10 


0 


10 


TVr p-\rp"r» ma wn T 

l>i C V CX JiiCliX X J_CU. J-^vJvJ ^ 














married 1968^ 














Whites 


1,^33 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


Blacks 


153 


1 


3 


5 




9 


Never married 1966 and 1968 














Whites 


7,388 


1 


2 


3 


10 


13 


Blacks 


1,036 


1 


6 


9 


9 


18 


Married 1966, divorced or 












separated 1968 














Whites 




5 


8 


15 


3 


18 


Blacks 


60 


0 


19 


21 


9 


30 



Total includes some respondents who were not interviewed for other reasons including 

temporary absence, institutionalization and deat?A, 

Percent not shown when base represents fewer than 25 sanrple cases. 

Migrant status .is based on a comparison of county (SMSA) of residence in the two 

survey years. Thus, some of those classified as nonmigrants may have left the I966 

county of residence but returned to it by the I968 inteirview. 

The term "married*' includes only those married and living with wife. 

Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 



CHAPTER TWO^ 



LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS 



I INTRODUCTION 

How do the labor iriarket experiences of high school graduates differ 
from those of "dropouts"? Within the subset of dropouts, is there a 
positive relationship between years of schooling completed and favorable 
labor market experiences? Does length of labor market exposure affect 
the differences between dropouts and graduates — e.g., do the advantages 
of graduation diminish or disappear with time? Are the answers to the 
preceding questions the same for blacks and whites? These are the kinds 
of questions addressed in this chapter • 

In order to examine the issues mentioned above we focus on the subset 
of young men who were not enrolled in school at the time of the I969 survey 
and who had completed 12 or fewer years of schooling. The labor market 
experiences of the high school graduates are examined in Section II 5 with 
particular attention paid to the effects of length of labor market 
exposure. 1 Section III deal^ with a comparison of graduates and dropouts, 
and where possible, dropouts are subdivided into those with exactly 11, 
exactly 10, and 9 or fewer years of schooling completed. 



^ This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen and Paul Andrisani. 

1 '-^e variable used to measure length of labor market exposure 
involves somu verbal imprecision. The tables show the survey year in 
which the youth was last enrolled in school. However, since the surveys 
are conducted in October/November, the last calendar year of 
enrollment- -at least for graduates--is probably one later than the year 
shown in the table. For example, those graduates enrolled at the time of 
the (October) I966 survey did not leave school until ''June) I967. In 
addition, for ease of exposition, references in the text are made to 
those out of school one, two, three, and four-or-more years. In this 
case "years" refers to the number of survey dates since a young man was 
last enrolled, e.g., those referred to as being "out one year" were 
enrolled at the 1968 interview date and actually had been out of school 
less than six months. 
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II LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Labor Force Participation and Unemployment 

As woiad be expected, labor force participation on the part of 
high school gradiiates -was quite high in t-i<: .169 survey week. Among 
whites participation rates ranged from j. rcent for those who had 

just graduated to close to 100 percen'.. i':=r t/.ose who had been out of 
school three or more years (Table 2.1). , - rates among blacks were 
equally high. Although those with the luost labor market exposure had 
higher participation rates than those with the least exposure , the 
association between participation and length of time out of school is 
not monotonic for either color group. On the other hand, the 
relationship between unemployment rate and labor market exposure is 
more regular, at least among whites. From 7.3 percent among those who 
dust graduated, the rate falls regularly to a low of 2 percent for 
those who were out of school at least three years. 

Among youth who graduated since the 1966 survey, there is little 
difference between the unemployment rates of blacks and whites, but 
for those who were out longer the rate is higher among blacks. If these 
relationships are real, rather than the result of sampling error due 
to the limited number of sample cases, they may reflect the focus of 
manpower efforts on black teenagers in the latter years of the past 
decade and the changing social milieu of those same years. 

The data in Table 2.2 provide further evidence of the growth in 
stability of employment which acconipanies increased labor market 
exposure. Among whites and blacks the proportion of young men who were 
employed at both the 1968 and 1969 survey dates rises with length of 
time out of school. Among young white men, though not among their 
black counterparts, increased time in the labor market is also 
negatively related to the disemployment rate~i.e., to the probability 
of being unemployed in I969 given that they were employed in I968. 

Occupational Distribution and Worker Mobility 

The occupational distribution of youiig high school graduates 
varies systematically according to the number of years they have been 
out of school (Table 2.3). For exan5)le, white youth out of school 
four or more years are two and one-half times as likely as those out 
only one year to be professional or technical workers; four times as 
likely to be managers or proprietors; one-third as likely to be 
laborers; and about one-half as likely to be farm workers. There is 
also an "age effect*' among black high school graduates, but its pattern 
is somewhat different. Blacks out of school four or more years are foiir 
times as likely as those out only one year to be in professional or 
technical occupations; three times as likely to be craftsmen or 
operatives; and about one-third as likely to be in service occupations. 
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Table 2.2 Con^arative Labor Force and ^nrployment Status^ Sxarvey Weeks 
1968 and 1969, by Siirvey Late Last Enrolled and Color: High 
School Graduates Inteirviewed All Four Years and Last Enrolled 

1967 or Earlier^ 



Survey date 


Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Disemployment 


nmber 


employed 


unemployBd 


out of 


rate 


last enrolled 


(thousands) 


both 


both 


labor 


1968-1969 






years 


years 


force 












both 












years 






WHITES 


1967 


U27 


79.2 


2.7 


0.9 


6.0 


1966 


197 


91.7 


0.0 


0.0 


3.9 


Before I966 


1,737 


95.2 


0.0 


0.6 


2.9 


Total or average 


2,361 


92.0 


O.k 


0.6 


3.5 




BLACKS 


1967 


55 


81.2 


1.6 


8.7 


3.9 


1966 


37 


90.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10,0 


Before I966 


229 


9h.l 


0.0 


0.7 


3.9 


Total or average 


321 


91.8 


0.1 


2.0 


U.6 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note b. 
Table 2.1, p. 21. 

b Percent of those employed in the I968 survey week who were unemployed 
in the I969 survey week. 
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Table 2.3 Major Occupation Group of Cvirrent or Last Job, by 
Survey Date Last Enro3J_ed and Color: High School 
Graduates vith Work Experience^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Cxirrent (last) occupation 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Bef;.:™:e 


Total 


I9tei6 


or 










average 




WHITES 


Professional, technical 


2 


3 


k 


5 


k 


Managerial, proprietor 


3 


k 


k 


12 


8 


Clerical 


12 


Ik 


8 


9 


10 


Sales 


5 


k 


0 


5 


k 


Craftsmen, foremen 


21 


9 


19 


26 


22 


OiDeratives 


30 


k2 


hi 


29 


32 


Nonfarm laborers 


16 


15 


8 


5 


9 


Service 


k 


. k 


5 


k 


k 


Fanu 


7 


5 


6 


k 


5 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


619 




197 


1,732 


2,97^ 




BIACKS 


Professional, technical 


1 


2 


0 


k 


3 


Managerial, proprietor 


11 


0 


2 


1 


3 


Clerical 


17 


18 


13 


10 


13 


Sales 


1 


0 


k 


1 


1 


Craftsmen, foremen 


2 


15 


20 


Ik 


12 


Operatives 


20 


33 


38 


k6 


38 


Nonfarm laborers 


21 


30 


18 


16 


19 


Service 


26 


2 


k 


8 


10 


Farm 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


82 


55 


37 


236 





a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note b. Table 2.1, p. 21. 
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Intercolor differences in occupetional distrilDution are cuite 
substantial and tend to change with length of time out of school. For 
example 5 among whites the proportion in managerial occupations increases 
with time viiile the opposite is time among blacks. Also, the movement 
out of nonfarm laborer jobs is much more rapid among whites than among 
blacks 3 which causes the relative intercolor difference in the 
proportion in this occupation groiip to grow with increased time out of 
school. 

The first year or two in the labor market is a period of very 
substantial experimentation with different jobs. Among whites, the 
likelihood of a graduate having changed employers between I968 and 
1969 declines from 82 percent of the most recent graduates to 26 
percent of those out of school four or more years (Table 2.U). The 
corresponding percentages for blacks are 77 and 36 percent. Of 
particular interest is the fact that the youth who graduated since the 
1968 survey do not show rates of 100 percent. That is, about one-fifth 
of the youth who graduated in (June) I969 were working for the same 
employer five months after graduation as the one for whom they worked 
during theii- senior year. This phenomenon is deserving of further 
study, because it may point to a method of easing the transition from 
school to work. Future studies of this cohort of youth will attempt 
to investigate this issue in greater depth than is possible with 
tabulations currently available. 



Table 2.U Proportion Changing Employer at Least Once Between 
1968 and 1969 Surveys, by Survey Date Last Enrolled 
and Color: High School Graduates Employed in I968 

and 1969^ 



Survey date 


WHITES 


BLACKS 










last enrolled 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 




n\itiiber 


changers 


number 


changers 




(thousands) 




( thousands ) 


1968 


535 


82 


75 


77 


1967 


390 


50 


hi 


80 


1966 


189 


51 


33 


52 


Before I966 


1,667 


26 


226 


36 


Total or average 


2,781 


k2 


380 


51 



a This is a futiire restriction of the universe described in note 
b. Table 2.1, p. 21. 
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Among thoi^ liigrTj scho::^ graduates who did change -enrployers between 
the 1968 and 1S*-j9 siijrveys, -ihe single most frequently utilized method 
of finding the 1196r 'ob was through friends or relatives (Table 2.5). 
About twice as v/'icf^'icv^ used ^3 any other single method, k3 percent of 
the white and 50 r jcent c -V the black graduates found their Jobs in 
this manner, Tne Zs^ most, frequently utilized method of job search 
was direct contact >? -th enEHoyers, whereby 21 percent of* the whites 
and 29 percent rf t.lxe blacts found their 1969 dob. 

The patterr. oT job sesrch diffei^s somewhat between those young men 
who have been out; r jschooZL four or more years and those who ^ust 
graduated. This ii^ especially true among the white youth. For exairiple, 
those whites who wesre newly graduated were much more likely than the 
older youth to rely on friends and relatives. They were also somewhat 
more likely to have found their jobs throiigh the public enrployment 
service and the school employment office, and somewhat less likely 
through newspaper ads, although these methods were not widely used by 
either group. Differences among the blacks are less pronoimced, 
except for the lesser utilization of school and public employment 
services by those youth who have been out of school at least for years. 

Aspirations and Commitment to Work 

As has been observed in earlier studies of this cohort 5 occupational 
goals of young men are extremely volatile, even over a brief span of 
time. 2 Yet, it was expected that longer contact with the "realities" 
of the labor market should serve to stabilize long-range occupational 
aspirations. Specifically, we expected fewer changes among the young 
men who were continuously in the labor market than among those who 
left school during the period. This expectation is realized in the 
case of white high school graduates, but not in the case of their black 
coxmterparts (Table 2.6). White youth who were out of school at the 
time of the initial survey of aspirations (1966) were twice as likely 
as those who left school in the interim to have maintained the same 
aspiration annually from I966 through 1969.3 In contrast, the opposite 
relationship prevails among blacks. 



2 For exaniple, see Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , 3:11-15. 

3 Occupational aspirations were measured in terms of the 
socioeconomic status of the occupation (Duncan index score) which the 
respondent reported a desire to attain by age 30. Changes in 
occupational aspirations over time were classified according to the 
scheme explained in notes b-e, Table 2.6. 
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Table 2.5 Method of Finding Ctirrent Job, by S\irvey Date Last 
Enrolled and Color: High School Graduates Who 
Changed Employers Between 1968 and 1969 

(Percentage distribution) 



Method of finding current 
job 


Survey date last enrolled 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Before 
1966 


Total 
or 
average 




WHITES 


School employment service 


5 


7 




0 


k 


Public employment service 


h 


k 




2 


3 


Private employment seoTvice 


2 


c 




h 


2 


Dxrectly wxth employer 


21 


17 




20 


21 


Newspaper ads 


h 


8 


b 


9 


8 


Friends or relatives 


53 


k9 




3h 


h3 


Other or combination 


11 


Ik 




30 


19 


Total percent 


100 


100 




100 


100 


Total nvimber (thousands) 


h3h 


193 


80 


h3h 






BLACKS 


School employment service 


3 


0 




0 


1 


Public eniployment service 


10 


15 




5 


11 


Private employment service 


0 


2 




0 


c 


Directly with employer 


31 


. 23 




3h 


29 


Newspaper ads 


3 


0 


b 


3 


2 


Friends or relatives 


50 


60 




hi 


50 


Other or combination 


3 


0 




11 


7 


Total percent 


100 


100 




100 


100 


Total nvimber (thousands) 


60 


37 


17 


81 


19^1 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note 

b. Table 2.1, p. 21. 
b Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample 

cases. 

c Between ,01 and O.5 percent. 
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Table 2.6 Pattern of Occupational Aspirations I966 
Through 1969^ hy Survey Date Last Enrolled 
and Color: High School Graduates with Work 
Experience Between I968 and I969 Who Were 
Interviewed All Four Years^- 

(Percentage distribution) 



Pattern of occupational 
aspirations 1966-1969^^ 


Survey date last 


enrolled 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Before 
1966 




WHITES 


Same each year 


.11 


8 


10 


23 


Upward^ consistent ^ 
Downward, consistent 


17 
13 


8 
2k 


16 
Ik 


18 
Ik 


e 

Net -uncertain, irregular 


35 


38 


kl 


31 


"Don't know" in one or more 








Ik 


years 


25 


23 


19 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


■ Total nvmiber (thousands) 


615 


ku. 


188 


1,699 




BIACKS 


Same each year ^ 


20 


13 


10 


11 


Upward, consistent ^ 


11 


9 


0 


17 


Downward, consistent 


13 


20 


18 


17 


. e 

Net uncertain, irregular 


ko 


3k 


28 


3k 


"Don't know" in one or more 










years 


15 


2k 


kk 


20 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total nurober (thousands) 


78 


53 


37 


222 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described 
in note b ^ Table 2.1, p. 21. 

b The direction (upward, downward) of revision of occupational 
aspiration in any two consecutive years is defined as the 
arithmetic difference (positive , negative) between the Duncan 
index Scoi-es of the desired occupations , where the score in 
the first year is subtracted from the score in the second 
year. 

c Includes all patterns which contain one or more upward 

revisions and no downward revisions between any two consecutive 
surveys . 

d Includes all patterns which contain one or more downward 

revisions and no upward revisions between any two consecutive 
surveys . 

e Includes all patterns which contain at least one upward 

revision and one downward revision between any two consecutive 
surveys . 
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The direction of aspirational change does not appear to be 
consistently related to whether the youth left school between I966 and 
1969. Also, there is no systematic intercolor difference in pattern of 
goal revision. Aspirations are more stable for whites than for blacks 
among the youth who were continuously out of school, but the opposite 
is true among those who gradtiated between I966 and I969. It is 
interesting that nearly one-fifth of both white and black high school 
graduates hold aspirations which are higher than those which they 
expressed at the initial interview, irrespective of whether they were 
in school at that time.^ 

Though it is not perfectly regular, there seems to be a positive 
association between length of labor market exposure and commitment to 
work, where the latter is measured by response to the question "If, by 
some chance, you were to get enough money to live comfortably without 
working, do you think you would work anyway?" Among whites, 88 percent 
of those out of school four or more years responded "yes" as compared 
to 78 percent of those out only one year (Table 2.7). For blacks the 
corresponding figures are 80 and 73 percent. Thus, experience in the 
labor market appears to reinforce the work ethic, even within the 
reasonably homogeneous group of young men with exactly 12 years of 
education. 



Ill COMPARISON OF DROPOUTS AM) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

In coGiparing those young men who completed exactly 12 years of 
schooling with those who completed fewer years, we are seeking the 
answers to several basic questions. Most importantly, is dropping out 
of school systematically associated with less favorable labor market 
experiences than those accruing to high school graduates? For instance, 
are there differences between dropouts and graduates in labor force 
participation, xinemployment, occupational distribution, hourly earnings, 
interfirm mobility, and participation in post- school training programs? 
Second;, do black dropouts and graduates fare differently in the labor 
market than their respective white counterparts? Also, do intercolor 
differences in labor market experience prevail in all educational 
attainment categories? And finally, are dropouts a homogeneous group 
irrespective of number of years of school completed or is dropping 



k It is possible that some of these young men are only temporarily 
out of school and plan to obtain college degrees. However, this seems 
very unlikely for those who have been nonstudents continuously since 
the first survey. 
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Table 2.7 Commitment to Work,^ by Survey Date Last Enrolled 
and Color: High School Graduates Who Were Able to 

Work in 1969^^ 

(Percentage distribution) 





1968 


1967 


1966 


Before 


Total 


Coimnitment to work^ 








1966 


or 












average 




WHITES 


High 


78 


77 


81 


88 




Low 


17 


19 


17 


10 


13 


Uncertain 


5 


h 


2 


2 


3 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


619 


^27 


197 


1,733 


2,976 




BLA.CKS 


High 


73 


79 


89 


80 


79 


] Low 


2h 


21 


2 


18 


18 


Uncertain 


3 


0 


9 


2 


3 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


i Total number (thousands) 


82 


55 


37 


236 


1+10 



a Commitment to work is measured by responses to the following 
question: "If, by some chance, you were to get enough money 
to live comfortably without working, do you think you wo\ild 
work anyway?" Responses were coded into three categories-- yes, 
no, and uncertain. 

b This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note b. Table 2.1, p- 21. 
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out after conipleting 11 years of schooling more advantageous than 
(dropping out, say, after 10 years?5 

Before proceeding to the analysis, it is well to note several 
caveats which mast be borne in mind in assessing the findings. As is 
well -known, one cannot legitimately infer causality from the observation 
of even strong statistical associations* Thus, the tabulations in this 
section do not permit an unequivocal answer to the question of whether 
dropping out of school prior to graduation "causes" lower wages, more 
unemployment, etc. Rather, we must acknowledge the strong possibility 
that both dropping out and unfavorable labor market experience are 
symptoms of some earlier set of catises.^ For example, it is clear from 
Table 2.8 that the mental ability of high school graduates is markedly 
higher than that of dropouts. 7 FiUTthemore, these ability differences 
prevailed prior to discontinuation of school. That is, to the extent 
possible the ability scores were standardized for the f om and level 
of the tests so as to represent "intelligence" at a common stage for 
all respondents. Thus, among whites, only one in twenty ciropouts was 
above average in ability as conipared to one in eight graduates; and 
U5 percent of the dropouts were below average in contrast to only 12 
percent of the graduates. Similar, though less dramatic, differences 
are also apparent among dropouts classified by single year of school 
conipleted. 

It should also be borne in mind that the graduate/dropout 
differences will understate the "true" effect of conipleting high school 
to the extent that the two groups are of the same age and have progressed 



5 Insufficient sample cases preclude an analysis which adresses 
the effect of attending high school, as opposed to leaving school 
prior to the ninth grade. 

6 This is the conclusion reached by Jerald G. Bachman et al. , 
in Youth in Transition, Volume III; Dropping Out- -Problem or Symptom? 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1971). 

7 Mental ability is measured here by the stanine score derived 
from the raw score on one of several tests of mental aptitude as reported 
by the last secondary school attended by the respondent. For a detailed 
discussion of the pooling of scores from many different tests of mental 
ability see Appendix E. Stanine intervals of 1 through 9 contain the 
following proportions of the (theoretical) population: lowest k 
percent, 7, 12, 17, 20, 17, 12, 7 and highest k percent. 
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Table 2.8 Measured Mental Ability, by Survey Date Last 

Enrolled, Highest Year of School Conrpleted and 
Color: Youth Who Had Completed 9 to 12 Years of 

School^ 



STorvey date last 


Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


number 


. above , 


below 


stanine 


enrolled and 


(thousands ) 


b 

average 


c 

average 




highest year 




conrpleted 












WHITES 


1966-1968 






k2 




T T n p R R 


227 


2 


3.5 




1,139 


17 


13 


5.1 


ijeioxc x^oo 






h3 




XX Ox Xcbo 


751 


6 


3.9 




1,598 


10 


12 




X UCl ' 










^ Ox Xcoo 


227 


3 


kk 


3.7 


XvJ 


3^1 


3 


52 


3.7 


X.L 


kio 


8 


39 


k.o 


1 P 
Xc. 


2,736 


13 


12 


5.0 




BIACKS 


1966-1968 








3.1 


11 or less 


53 


0 


37 


12 


i 1^3 


16 


36 


3.k 


Before I966 










11 or less 


1 15^ 


2 


50 


2.k 


12 


: 159 


5 


^3 


3.1 


Total 


i 








9 0^ less 


kQ 


0 


7^ 


l.k 


10 


' 76 . 


0 


37 


2.7 


11 


! 83 


3 


kk 


2.7 


12 


i 303 


10 


ko 


3.3 

1 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

noteb, Table 2.1, p. 21. 
b For whites, percent in stanines 7-9; '^^^ blacks, percent in 

stanines 6-9* 

c For whites, percent in stanines 1-3; for blacks, percent in 
stanines 1-2. 



through the school system at the same rate. That is, since length of 
labor market exposure has a beneficent influence on labor market 
experience, an eleventh grade dropout, under the above assuniptions, 
will have benefited by one more year's experience than a graduate. In 
some instances we are able to overcome this problem by controlling 
directly for the length of labor market exposure. In other cases, 
^•mall saniple sizes force us to group together all dropouts and/or all 
youth out of school one to three years. As the data in Table 2.9 
indicate, although the dropouts are younger than the graduates, the age 
difference is smaller than the difference in amount of schooling 
completed.^ Therefore, the dropouts will exhibit the benefits of 
additional labor market exposure. 

Labor Force Participation and Unemployment 

In order to examine both cross-sectional and longitudinal 
differences between graduates and- dropouts in labor force and employment 
status we present data based on the 1968 and I969 survey weeks, and 
confine our attention to those young men who were out of school at the 
time of both surveys (Table 2,10). It was anticipated that graduates 
would experience higher rates of labor force paarbicipation and lower 
rates of unemployment than' dropouts within each color ^oup, and that 
additional years of schooling would be directly related to greater 
stability of participation and inversely related to unenrployment within 
each color group. 

In general, the anticipated cross -sectional relations are supported 
by the data. Irrespective of length of time out of school and color, ' 
graduates exhibit higher rates of participation and lower rates of 
unemployment than do youth who discontinued their schooling before 
completing 12 years (Table 2.10). However, among the white youth, 
differentials in labor force participation and unemployment rates appear 
to diminish substantially over time. For those whites who were last 
in school in 1966 or 196?^ the differentials in pai-bicipation and 
unemployment rates between dropouts and graduates are 13,0 and 10.9 
percentage points, respectively. Among those who left school prior to 
1966 the corresponding differentials are only 2.0 and 1.3 percentage 
points. For blacks, although there is some decline in the unemployment 
rate differential, a substantial disadvantage continues to be 
associated with dropping out. 

For both color groups and irrespective of length of labor market 
exposure, a larger proportion of graduates than of dropouts were in 



8 The data in Table 2.9 are consistent with the hypothesis that 
dropouts are frequently "behind" in school before dropping out. 
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Table 2.9 Mean Age in 1969? Survey Date Last Enrolled , 

Plighest Year of School Corrrpleted and Color: Youth 
Who Had Completed 12 or Fewer Years of School^* 



Survey date last 
enrolled and highest 
year of school completed 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Total 
number 
( thousands ) 


Mean 
ace 


Total 
nuniber 
(thousands ) 


Mean" 
age 


1968 








18.2 


11 or less 


93 


17.7 


60 


12 


619 


18.1 


82 


18.2 


1967 








11 or less 


li^3 


18.9 


hi 


18.5 


12 


U27 


19.0 


55 


18.8 


1966 










11 or less 


151 


19.^ 




19.2 


12 


197 


19.9 


37 


19.8 


Before I966 










9 or less 


725 


23.0 


226 


23.5 


10 


298 


23.9 


i 71 


22,9 


11 


303 


21^,2 


71 


23.8 


12 


1,737 


2k.k 

i 


236 


2k. 3 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note b, Table 2.1, p. 21. 
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Tatle 2.10 Survey Week Labor Force and Eniployinent Status 1969, 
by -Survey Date Last Enrolled, Hj.ghest Year of School 
Cqnipleted and Color: Youth Not Enrolled in I968 
and 1969 Who Had Conrpleted 12 or Fewer Years of 

Schooling^ 



Survey date last 
enrolled and 
highest year of 
school coBipleted 


Total 
niuaber 
(thousands) 


Labor force 
participation 
rate 


Uneniployment 
rate 




WHIOES 


1966 or 1967 
11 or less 
12 

Before I966 
11 or less 
12 


291^ 
627 

1,326 - 
1,737 


81^.6 
97.6 

96.0 
98.0 


15.8 • 
^.9 

3.3 
2.0 




BLACKS 


1966 or 1967 
11 or less 
12 

Before I966 
11 or less 
12 


92 
92 

368 
229 


89.5 
92.6 

95.2 
99.0 


19.7 
6.1 

8.5 
3.6 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note b. Table 2,1, p. 21, 
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the labor force both years (Table 2.11). Sijnilarly, graduates were 
more likely than dropouts to have been employed at both survey dates • 
Greater stability among graduates than among their counterparts with 
less schooling is also evidenced by the lower rates of "diseraployment" 
for the former group. That is, the likelihood of a dropout who was 
employed at the I968 survey being unemployed at the I969 survey is more 
than twice the corresponding likelihood for those with a high school 
diploma, and this relationship is apparent for blacks as well as whites. 

Finally, an additional perspective on differences in labor force 
and employment status between dropouts and graduates may be, gained 
from examining hours of work. Among young men employed the time of 
the 1969 survey, those with 12 years of schooling were more likely than 
those with 11 or fewer years of schooling to be working fall time 
(i.e., 35 or more hours/week) (Table 2.12). However, the differentials 
in percent working full time appear to be substantially diminished with 
increasing labor market exposure. The differentials between dropouts 
and graduates are 21 and 11 percentage points for whites and blacks 
respectively, among youth last in school in I966 or 196?- Among those 
youth who left school prior to I9663 the differentials are only 2 
percentage points in the case of whites and 5 percentage points for 
blacks . 

Occupation and Earnings 

For the cohort of male youth under study, there are marked 
differences between dropouts and graduates in terms of occupational 
distribution. As would be expected, dropouts are more likely than 
graduates to be in low level occupations (e.g., nonfarm laborer and 
service jobs) and less likely to be in high level jobs (e.g., 
professional and managerial) (Table 2.13). While length of labor ^ 
market exposure has a pronounced impact on occupational distribution, 
the graduate/dropout differences prevail for those out of school prior 
to the 1966 survey and for those who left school subsequent to that 
time. In fact, additional labor market experience seems to widen the 
graduate/dropout disparities. It might be expected that this occurs 
as a result of a greater likelihood of upward movement over time by 
those with 12 years of schooling as compared with dropouts. For 
example, among young whites out of school less than four years, graduate 
are less than twice (7 versus k percent) as likely as dropouts to be 
in professional or managerial positions, whereas the corresponding 
ratio is twc and a-half to one (l? versus 7 percent) for those out 
four or more years. The positive association between the size of the 
graduate/dropout gap and labor market exposure among young black men 
is best illustrated by reference to movement out of lower level 
occupations. For example, among those out of school less than four 
years, graduates are nine-tenths as likely to be in nonfann laborer 
and service occupations, while the corresponding ratio for those out 
of school four or more years is three -fourths. 
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Table 2.11 Coirrparison of Survey-Week Labor Force Status 

1968-1969, by Survey Date Last Enrolled, Highest 
Year of School Completed and Color: Youth Not 
Enrolled in I968 and I969 Who Had Completed 12 
or Fewer Years of School^ 



Survey date 
last enrolled 
and highest 
year of school 
completed 


Total 
niomber 
(thousands) 


Percent 
in 
labor 
force 
both 
years 


Percent 
enrployed 
both 
years 


Diseniployment 
rate^ 




WHITES 


1966 or 1967 
U or less 
12 

"""Before I966 
U or less 
12 


29k 
62lf 

1,326 
1,737 


76 
93 

93 
97 


61 
83 

88 
95 


12.9 
3.h 

3.1 
1.8 




BLACKS 


1966 or 1967 
11 or less 
12 

Before 1966 
11 or less 
12 

_ 


92 
92 

368 
2?9 


•80 
90 

92 
99 


66 
85 

81 
95 


12. If 
lf.3 

7.6 
3.7 



a See note a, Table 2.10,p. 3^. 

b Percent of those employed in I968 who were unemployed in I969. 



Table 2.12 Hours Worked During Survey Week 1969, by Survey 
Date Last Enrolled, Highest Year of School 
Completed and Color: Youth Who Had Completed 
12 or Fewer Years of School and Were Working 
During the I969 Survey Week^ 



Survey date last 
enrolled and . 
highest year of 
school completed 



Total 
number 
( thousands ) 



Percent 
working 
full 
tdjne^ 



11 or less 
12 

Before I966 
11 or less 
12 



1966-1968 
11 or less 
12 

Before I966 
11 or less 
12 



232 
1,082 

1,200 
1,593 



108 
lii9 

30i| 
221 



WHITES 



61 

82 

87 
89 



BIACKS 



73 

8k 

Qh 
89 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

note b , Table 2.1, p. 21. 
b Full-time is defined as 35 or more hours per week. 



Table 2.13 Occupational Distribution I969, by ELghest Year 
of School Coicpleted^ Survey Date Last Enrolled 
and Color: Youth with Work Experience Who Had 
Completed 12 or Fewer Years of School^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Current (or last) 
occupation I969 


Last 
enrolled 
1966-68 


Last 
enrolled 
before 
1966 


11 or 
less 


12 


11 or 
less 


12 




WHITES 


Professional, technical 


2 


3 


1 


5 


Wonfarm managers, proprietors 


2 


h 


6 


12 


Clerical 


h 


12 


3 


9 


Sales 


2 


h 


h 




Craftsmen, foremen 


15 


17 


23 


26 


Operatives 


35 


37 


ho 


29 


Nonfarm laborers 


23 


ih 


ih 


5 


Service 


13 


h 


3 


h 


Farm 


h 


6 


5 


h 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


387 


1,243 


1,309 


1,732 




BIACKS 


Professional, technical 


1 


1 


0 


k . 


Nonfarm managers, proprietors 


0 


6 


1 


1 


Clerical 


5 


16 


I4- 


10 


Sales 


3 


1 


c 


1 


Craftsmen, foremen 


7 


10 


15 


Ik 


Opjsratives 


36 


28 


37 


h6 


Nonfarm laborers 


32 


23 


zh 


16 


Service 


10 


ih 


8 


8 


Farm 


6 


1 


10 


1 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


1^9 


17^^ 


365 


236 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note b, Table 2,1, p. 21. 
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Additional Islinrr. market exposure seems to lead to greater 
inter color dispasr-OiSs in occupational distribution. Among dropouts 
with less tnan fbTzr years' experience, the only perceptible difference 
is the higher concBnt rat ion of whi~tes than of blacks ini high le-^1 
blue-collar jobs [l.e.^ crafH:smen and foremen) and the concomitantly 
lower proportion rjf whites than blacks in low level blue-collar jobs 
(i.e., nonfarm laborers). These differences persist among those with 
four or more years of exposure, but additionally whites are noticeably 
more likely to be located in white-collar jobs. Siinilar relationships 
exist among the high school graduates. For example, among the recent 
graduates there is no intercolor difference in the proportion in upper 
level white-collar jobs, but among those with at least four years of 
exposure whites are three times as likely as blacks to occupy such 
jobs. 

The data on hourly earnings suggest that the monetary advantages 
of completing high school over dropping out are not realized immediately. 
However, by the third year after leaving school the hourly earnings of 
graduates are noticeably higher than those of dropouts (Table 2.lk). 
Further, among young men out four or more years, the greater labor 
force experience of dropouts vis-a-vis graduates is insufficient to 
keep the education/earnings relation from being monotonic. Additionally, 
for whites and blacks alike, the beneficial effect of labor market 
exposure on wages seems to be more regular and stronger for graduates 
than for youth with 11 or fewer years of schooling. If these data are 
indicative of lifetime trends, the earnings advantage of graduates 
over dropouts will continue to widen. This would provide strong support 
for the governmental " ant i- dropout" campaigns which have characterized 
the past decade, but only if discontinuation of education prior to 
high school graduation is the "real cause. "9 We are reluctant to 
assert that it is tte "real cause"" for several reasons. For one thing, 
as noted above, thers -J:s: a strong positive correlation between mental 
ability and schoolii^ For another-, at least one study has shown^^at 
mental ability (measn:^ prior to school completion) has a significant 
effect on wages which rs independent of schooling. 10 



Q Bachman ?=nrii hi-^ co-resean±Lers conclude that ". , . dropp±ng 
out ill not primarily- a jroblem in: ±ts own right, but rather a symptom 
of otner -problems cr iliitations" aiEi go on to argue for the 
curtailment of "anti-^iropout" campaigns. Youth in Transition, Volume 
111:178-81. 

10 See Andrew Kohen, "Determinants of Early Labor Market 
Success Among Young Men: Race, Ability, Quantity and Quality of 
Schooling" (Ph.D. diss., The Ohio State University, 1972). 
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Table 2.11+ Mean Hourly Earnings in I969, by Stirvey Date Last 
Enrolled, Highest Year of School Completed and 
Color: Youth Employed as Wage and Salary Workers 
Who Had Con5)leted 12 or Fewer Years of Schools- 



Survey date last 
erxolled, and highest 
year of school 
completed 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total 
number 
I thousands ^ 


Mean 
hourly 

( dollars ) 


Total 
number 
I thousand f5 ^ 


Mean 
hovirly 

( dollars ) 


1968 










U or less 


88 


h 


5k 


2.2k 


12 


585 


2.32 


79 


2.20 


1967 






kl 




U or less 


131 


2.70 


2.26 


12 


375 


2.66 


kQ 


2.k3 


1966 








U or less 


137 


2.1^3 


ko 


2.13 


12 


166 


3.03 


33 


2.6if 


Before I966 










9 or less 


66k 


2.77 


20k 


2.00 


10 


272 


3.16 


68 


2.1^2 


11 


257 


3.5^^ 


71 


2.71 


12 


1,559 


3.61 


233 


2.86 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note b^ 
Table 2,1;, p. 21, 

b Mean not sho-wn vhere base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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The data in Table 2.lh also provide interesting informat? on about 
intercolor differences in earnings. Although blaclcs: clearly earn less 
than whites in each education-experience categoi^, the overall 
intercolor difference is partly attributable to the lower educational 
attainment of blacks as conrpared to whites. For example, among those 
who had left school prior to the I966 survey, standardizing for 
educational attairmient would reduce the overall relative intercolor 
differential from 35 to 28 percent in favor of whites. Also contributing 
to the overall intercolor difference is the fact that in each 
length-of -exposure category the black/white percentage differential in 
earnings is greater for dropouts than for graduates. However, while 
increased schooling appears to improve the earnings position of young 
blacks vis-a-vis whites, labor market experience does not seem to have 
the same beneficial effect for blacks. Among graduates out of school 
only one year the mean wage of whites is only five percent higher than 
that of blacks. This differential is 9 percent, 15 percent and 26 
percent for the succeedingly higher experience groups- 
Mobility 

It was anticipated i:hat years of schooling "woiild be inversely 
related to both the incidence of interfirm movement and the number of 
interfirm shifts during the 36-month period between iihe initial and 
fourth surveys ,11 Also, it was anticipated that "bla^s woTild tend to 
experience higher rates of interfirm movement than wMtes with the 
same amount of educaticm* The first hypothesis is offered for two 
basic reasons. First, to the extent that years of s:chooling reflect 
actual and/or potential skill and productivity, the less educated 
youth would be more likely to experience involujitarr.joti separations. 
Second, the less well educated are expected to engage disproportionate]^ 
in occupations most suhtnect to unstable eniployment patterns. 

Based on empirical and theoretical considerations rates of 
interfirm movement were expected to be higher amccig blacks than among 
whites. First, young black men are more subject "tnan their white 
coTHiterparts to involuntary job separation because of lower skills 



11 Our data on the extent of interfirm mobility undoubtedly 
understate the total amount of movement among young men^during the 
three -year reference period. Although they refer to both the number 
of movers and the number of moves made during the course of the period^ 
nearly one-fifth of those in the I966 sample who were out of school 
and employed were not reinterviewed in I969. While many of these 
noninterviewees entered the armed forces and would not affect our 
estimates, the remainder of the group probably contains a 
disproportionately large number of young men who changed. employers 
during the three years. 
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(lower quality of education for the same years of schooling and less 
formal out-of-school training) , and relatively greater concentration 
in occupations most subject to unstable enployment , In addition, the 
intercolor differences in the occupational distribution of yoiong men 
may very well iniply, ceteris paribus, a greater likelihood of blacks 
making voluntary shifts. That is, blacks are more heavily 
concentrated—relative to whites --in the farm worker and nonfarm 
laborer categories which have been shown in at least one study to 
exhibit comparatively high rates of voluntary interfirm movement.*'^ 
Finally, earlier studies of the cohort of young men being examined here 
do show that blacks are more mobile than whites, controlling for 
education, and indicate that blacks have a weaker degree of "attachment" 
to an employer as measured by responses to a hypothetical job offer. 13 

The data presented in Table 2,15 offer mare support for the 
education-mobility hypothesis for whites than 2::^ blacks. For the 
former group the probability of having made at" least one interfirm 
shift between I966 and 1969 decreases monotonically with years of 
schooling, .and. graduates are more than twice as. likely as nongraduates 
to have remained with the same einployer continuously. Among blacks, 
the comparison of graduates to all dropouts yields no difference in 
movement rates. Among whites the probability of multiple (at least two) 
changes of employer diminishes systematically as education increases. 
Among blacks, multiple Job changing durixig the three years is less 
frequent for graduates than for dropouts, but within the group of 
dropouts the educSEb ion-mobility relation is positive instead of negative. 
The .s:ame intercojzar diff:erences are apparent even if one focuses on the 
probability of masny (five or more) interfirm shifts. 

The hypothesized intercolor difference in rate of interfirm 
movement is not universally supported. Black graduates are, indeed^ 
more likely than -their white counteirparts to have changed jobs at least 
once and more likely to have made multiple changes. Howev/jr, among 
those who left school prior" to high school graduation this intercolor 
difference prevails only for those with exactly 11 years of schooling. 

Geographic movement was also expected to differ as between high 
school dropouts and graduates. The data seem to indicate that dropouts 
are more likely than graduates to have moved geographically, though the 
relationship is not apparent in each length-of-exposure category nor 



12 Parnes et al, , The Pre-Retirement Years , 2:19. 

13 Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , 3:80-83; and Parnes 
et al.. Career Thresholds , 1:151-53.- 
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Table 2.15 Number of Interfirm Shifbs Since 1966^ by Highest 
Year of School Coirrpleted and Color: Youth Who Had 
Conipleted 12 or Tewer Years of ^hool^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Nuniber of interfirm 
shijfts since I966 


9 or 
less 


10 


11 


TotaX, 
U car 
less 


12 


0 
1 

2 

3 
k 

5 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 

0 
1 
2 
3 
k 

5 or more 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


WHITi 




IT 
22 
12 

15 
22. 

22 


19 
2k 
20 

15 
8 

li4 
100 
298 


3k 
27 
15 
10 

6 
8 

100 

303 


ZL 

Tli 

9 
17 

' 100 
1,326 


kk 
22 
15 
9 
5 
6 

100 
1,737 


BIACKS 


27 

iB 
HQ 
10 

9 
OS 
lOD 
226 


2k 
20 
18 

15 

5 
19 
100 

71 


19 
12 
18 
22 
5 
23 
100 

71 


25 

17 
18 

ih 

7 
-1-9 

HOD 
363 


26 

27 
16 
12 

11 

8 

100 

236 



a See note a, Table 2.9^ p. 33. 



is it monotonic according to years of schooling (Table 2.16). The 
greatest disparity in the frequency of geographic movement , for "whltsE: 
and hlacks alike, is between yoiang men -with fewer than 10 years of 
schooling and those with high school diplomas. This result does s.-gg^'srt 
that young men with the least favorable employment experiences and 
outlooks may utilize r^ographic movement in order to improve their 
situations. Finally, .among the subset of the sample considered in i7fui&^ 
chapter, there is no essridence of a systematic difference in rate of 
migration between whites and blacks. 

Extent and Type of Occupational Training 

The likelihood of iaving received occupational training outsirfe- 
regular school between the I966 and 19^9 surveys is positively :reiait,fc£L 
both to the number of years of school completed and, in the case :ccf 
whites, to the number of years since the young man left school (Taifc. 
2.17). White high school graduates were more likely than their Miaci 
counterparts to have engaged in a training program, but among the 
dropouts there is no clear-cut relationship. 

Attitudes 

In addition to the behavioral and experiential differences wh tr^ ..- 
distinguish high school graduates from nongraduates, it was expectefil 
that attitudes related to labor market experience would also differ- 
between the two groups. Two such attitudlnal measures are considersdi 
here. First, it was anticipated that graduates would exhibit a strms^rr 
commitment to the work ethic than would nongraduates. 1^ It is 
inrpossible to put this into an unambiguous causal framework because & 
is clear that attitudes may condition experience which, in turn, mar- 
affect attitudes. Thus, the expectation of stronger commitment on 
part of graduates is based on both their additional schooling and tij^- 
more favorable work experiences. 

Generally speaking, young white and young black men who graduatsL 
from high school are, in fact, slightly more likely than dropouts to 
manifest a strong commitment to work (Table 2.18). Among whites the 
extent of commitment appears to increase with increasing exposure to 
the labor market, but more so for gradixates than for dropouts. Among 
blacks, no association between commitment and labor market exposure is 
discernible. As a consequence, the intercolor difference in commitment 
grows with time for both graduates and dropouts. 



Ik Measurement of commitment to work is described on p. 28 
above. 



Table 2.l6 Migration Rate I968 to 1969, by Sujrvey Date Last 

Enrolled, Highest Year of School Conipleted and Color: 
Youth Who Had Conipleted 12 or Fewer Years of School 
and Were Interviewed All Foiir Years'^ 



Survey date last 
enrolled and highest 
year of school 
conipleted 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
migrants^' 
1968 
to 

1969 


Total' 
number 

/it J « \ 

(thousands ) 


Percent 
migrants^ 

1900 

to 

1969 


1968 












11 or less 






c 


59 


12 




615 


7 


78 




1967 












11 or less 




lk3 


7 


9 


12 




ku. 


k 


53 


k 


1966 








ko 




11 or less 






6 


5 


12 




188 


10 


37 


11 


Before I966 








198 . 


8 


9 or less 




716 


12 


10 




29U . 


6 




0 


11 




29I1 


9 


63 


Q 


12 




1,703 


k 


222 


k 



a Migration rate is the percent who changed county (or SMSA) of 

residence at least once during the tme period, 
b This is a farther restriction of the universe described ia note^^ 

Table 2.1, p. 21. 
c Percentage not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample 

cases. 



Table 2,17 Extent of Occupational Training Received Since 
1966, by Survey Date Last Enrolled, Highest 
Year of School Coii5)leted and Color: Youth Who 
Had Completed 12 or Fewer Years of School^- 



(Percentage distribution) 



Extent of occupational 
training since I966 



No training 
One program 
Two or more programs 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 



No training " 

One program 

Two or more programs 

Total percent - 

Total number (thousands) 



Last enrolled 


Last enrolled 


1966 -: 


L968 


be for 


3 1966 


11 or 


12 


11 or 


12 


less 




less 




WHITES 


78 


62 


75 


50 


13 


33 


■ 18 


39 


8 


5 


7 


10 


100 


100 


100 


100 


387 


l,2if3 


1,326 


1,737 




BIACKS 




72 


70 


80 


56 


20 


27 


13 


3^ 


7 


3 


6 


10 


100 


100 


100 


100 


152 


17^ 


368 


236 



a See note a^ Table 2.9^ p. 33, 



Table 2,l8 Commitment to Work,^ hy Highest Year of School 
Completed, Survey Date Last Enrolled and Color: 
Youth Who Had Completed 12 or Fewer Years of 
SchoolT^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



/-« •J- _i_ J 1 b 


Last enrolled 


Last enrolled 


Comnatment to work 


1966-1968 


before 1966 




11 or 


12 


11 or 


12 




less 




less 






WHITES 


High 


77 


78 


81 


88 


Low 


19 


17 


16 


10 


Uncertain 


3 


k 


3 


2 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


387 


l,2il3 


1,326 


1,737 




BLA.CKS 


High 


72 


78 


72 


80 


Low 


18 


18 


22 


18 


Uncertain 


10 


3 


6 


2 


Total percent 


100 


100 


• 100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


152 


I7h 


368 


236 



a Measurement of commitment to work is described on p. 28 above, 
b See note a. Table 2.9, p. 33' 



The second attitudinal or personality trait which was expected to 
vary as between high school graduates and dropouts is perceived locus 
of control--i.e. , the extent to which a youth perceives that he controls 
his own fate rather than being controlled by forces external to 
himself. This trait is measured by the score ',on an 11- item test 
adapted from the original 23- item Internal-External (l-E) test devised 
by the psychologist Julian Rotter,^? Our interest in this personality 
trait is based on the assi;i2i5)tion that an individual's sense of personal 
efficacy will both influence his labor market behavior and be influenced 
thereby. For example, a young man who perceives that he is in control 
of his destiny should be more likely than one who does not to seek ways 
to iinprove his economic position. In addition, young men who have had 
unfavorable labor market experiences may well develop a sense of 
alienation or a sense of . lack of control over their own lives. 

Table 2.19 presents two measures of the I-E variable. First is 
the proportion of the group who are defined as "internal" (i.e., those 
who most strongly believe that they control their own fate) and the 
proportion who are defined as "externar' (i.e., those who most strongly 
believe that their fate is decided by forces outside their personal 
control). lo Second, the median score for each group is shown, the 
range of scores being from 11 to hk. 



15 Internal versus external control has been defined in the 
following way: "Internal control refers to the perception of positive 
and/or negative events as being a consequence of one's own action and 
thereby under personal control; external control refers to the 
perception of positive and/or negative events as being unrelated to 
one's own behavior in certain situations and therefore beyond personal 
control" (H. M. Lef court, "Internal Versus External Control of 
Reinforcement: A Review," Psychological Bulletin 65 (1966):206). For 
a discussion of the concept, the ""original Rotter scale, and a review 

of research findings using the scale, see Julian B. Rotter, "Generalized 
Expectancies for Internal Versus External Control of Reinforcement," 
Psychological Monographs 80, no. 609 (I966). For a discussion of 
the abbreviated Rotter scale and its scoring procedure, see Appendix F. 

16 The percent internal is defined as the percent with scores 
below 21 and the percent external is defined as the percent with scores 
above 25. These cutting points were dictated, in part, by the internal 
coding of the measure of these tabulations, which were designed before 
careful analysis of the distribution of the measirre was possible • 
Examination of this distribution reveals that it is approximately 
normal, -with some rightward skew. The mean and standard deviation of 
the score for a large subset of the entire sample (about 2,500 
individuals) were 21.8 and 5.O, respectively. 
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Table 2,19 Perceived Locus of Control 1968, by Survey Date 
Last Enrolled, Highest Year of School Corrrpleted 
and Color: Youth Who Had Corrrpleted 12 or Fewer 
Years of School^^ and Were Interviewed in I968 



Survey date last 


Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Median 


enrolled and 


number 


internal^ 


ext ernal^ 


score'^ 


highest year of 


\ thousands ) 








school completed 












WHITES 


1968 






2l| 




11 or less 


93 


33 


22.1 




615 


i^•5 


22 


20.8 


1967 










11 or less 


1^3 


Ul 


26 


21.2 


IZ 


iill 


33 


31 


22. 1| 


1900 


ltt6 








11 or less 


28 


23.2 




193 


36 


-i^ 


22. 1| 


Before 19dd 










9 or less 


716 


38 


32 


22.0 


±0 


298 


35 


26 


21.9 


11 


29^1 


56 


15 


19.1 


12 


1,719 


52 


16 


19.7 




BLACKS 


1968 






hh 




11 or less 


60 


■ 27 


22.1 


12 


78 


22 


55 


22.6 


1967 








2I1.6 


11 or less 


hh 


15 


ii3 


12 


53 


31 


31 


23.5 


1966 






56 


25.il 


11 or less 


ii3 


20 


12 


37 


25 


65 


26.9 


Before I966 








26.3 


9 or less 


211 


15 


61 


10 


66 


31 


^1 


2i|.3 


11 


66 


35 


ii6 


2I1.O 


■ 12 


22i| 


36 


30 


22.1 



a Internal = percent with scores 11-20; external = percent with 

scores 26-UU. See note 16, p. U8. 
b This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

noteb 5 Table 2.1, p. 21. 
c Corrrputed from grouped data. 
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By and large, the two measures yield the same inferences. 
Educational attainment seems fo be positively associated with a strong 
sense of personal efficacy, but the association is not perfectly 
regular. Among blacks out of school four or more years, there is a 
monotonic decline in the median score and in the percent with external 
(i,e., high) scores as years of schooling increases; likewise the 
percent with internal (i.e., low) scores increases monotonic ally. For 
the corresponding group of whites the regularity is absent but the 
trend is still discernible, e.g., high school graduates are only half 
as likely as those with less than 10 years of education to be classified 
as external and are one-third more likely to be classified internal. 
Since the test was administered at least two years after this group 
left school, it is not possible to be certain of causal direction. 
However^, it seems plausible that both more schooling and more favorable 
labor market experience contribute to the greater sense of personal 
control expressed by the high school graduates. Among youth with 
less than four years of labor market exposure, the association between 
schooling and perceived locvis of control is quite erratic. 
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CHAPTER THREES 

lABOR MARKET EXPERIENCES OF OJT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 



I INTRODUCTION 

This chapter focuses on several aspects of the labor market 
experience of that subset of our saniple who have been out of school at 
each of the four survey dates. Earlier reports in this series have 
documented the considerable volatility which characterizes the labor 
market behavior of men in this age group. 2 Our examination of the 
dynamics of labor marke experience begins, in Section II below^ with 
a focus on changes in labor force and employment status between the 
first (1966) and fovirth (I969) surveys. Section III contains a brief 
description and analysis of the patterns of interfirm movement between 
1966 and 1969. In order to be able to differentiate between voluntary 
and involuntary job changes, we direct our attention in Section IV 
to the 2U-month period between the I967 and I969 intearviews .3 In 
Section V we describe broad patterns of occupational change between 
first job after leaving school and the jobs held in I966 and 1969- 
The relation between these patterns and expressed occupational 
aspirations is also examined. The magnitude and correlates of changes 
in hourly rate of pay are the subject inatter of the sixth and final 
section. 



This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen. 

1 Ftirther restrictions of the universe under study— e.g. , by 
eniployment status in selected STxrvey weeks —are noted for the relevant 
sections below. 

2 See, for example, Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , . 
3:71-102. 

3 An unfortunate error in the "skip pattern" in the second 
interview schedule precludes differentiation of voluntary from 
involuntary job changes between the first and second surveys. The 
information about movement between the second and third and between 
the third and fourth surveys was gathered in the fourth interview. See 
Appendix G, Items 36, Uo and 42. 
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II PATTERUS OF LABOR FORCE AMD EMPLOYMEMT STATUS 1966-I969 



Labor Force Participation 

From one perspective, the young men under consideration exhibit 
substantial stability of labor force participation. Overall, more 
than 95 out of every 100 were in the labor force at the time of all 
four of the surveys (Table 3.l). However, the simple stratification 
^)y age and color reveals considerable long.itudinal change which is 
attributable to "aging. For both color groups the net increase in 
participation rate is larger for younger men, or as we have noted 
before, the "aging" effect seems to ddjninish with age .5 Among whites 
there is no net change visible, for the group who were 22 to 27 years 
of age in 1969; whereas, the rate for those 17 to 21 rose by 1.6 
percentage points. Because both of the corresponding figures for 
blacks are larger, the overall intercolor difference in participation 
in favor of whites which prevailed in I966 has -n.rtually disappeared 
by 1969. 

Unemployment 

The major change in the external economic environment which 
occurred between the I968 and 1969 surveys of the group of men under 
study is very evident in the data on survey-week unenrployment rates. 
The substantial reduction in the demand for labor occasioned by federal 
anti-inflationary measures beginning in the second quarter of I969 
resulted in a reversal of the trend of declining rates of joblessness 
for this group. Irrespective of age or color, the I969 rate of 
unemployment was higher than that, recorded in 1968 (Table 3.2). Kius, 
the deterioration of labor market conditions was sufficient to swamp 
the beneficial effect of increased lal^or market exposure which is 
evident from a comparison of the 1966-1968 rates of unemployment. Even 
so, the youngest of the group (i.e., those who were ik to 18 years of 
age in 1966) still register a substantial decline in the extent of 
joblessness between I966 and 1969^ i.e., declines of 3.1 and 5.7 
percentage points among whites and blacks, respectively. 



h Of course, ^^re do not mean to iniply that the mere increase in 
chronological age produces increased labor force participation. Rather, 
age is a proxy for increased maturation, labor market experience and 
general stability of work habits which lead to greater participation. 

5 See Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , 3:17. It should be 
noted, however, that there is less room for increased participation 
among the older youth because their rate was initially higher and much 
closer to 100 percent. 
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Table 3.I 



Survey-Week Labor Force Participation Rate For 
Out-of -School Youth, by Survey Year, Age in I969 

and Color^ 







WHITES 


BIACKS 


Survey year 




17-21 


22-27 


Total 


17-21 


22-27 


Total 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

Net change (I969 minus 
1966) 


91.9 
89.5 
93.9 
93.5 

+1.6 


98.1 
98.6 

97.7 
98.2 

+0.1 


97.^ 
97.5 
97.2 
97.6 

+0.2 


89.3 
91.2 

93.2 
93.3 

+k.O 


9^.6 
98.2 
96.8 
97.7 

+3.1 


93.6 

96.9 
96.1 

96.9 
+3.3 


Total number 
population 


in 

(thousands ) 


k29 


3,163 


3,592 


118 


507 


622 



Unless further restricted, all tables in this chapter refer to 
youth 17 to 27 years of age in I969 who were out of school at 
the time of the I966, I967, 1968 and I969 surveys. 



Table 3.2 Survey-Week Unemployment Rate for Out-of -School Youth, 

by Sujrvey Year, Age in I969 and Color 





WHITES 


BLACKS 


Survey year 


17-21 


22-27 


Total 


17-21 


22-27 


Total 


1966 

1967 
1968 

1969 

Net change (I969 minus 
1966) 


7.5 
2.9 
0.7 

h.k 
-3.1 


1.7 
1.1 
0.6 
1.8 

+0.1 


2.h 
1.3 
0.6 

2.1 

-0.3 


11.5 
Ik.l 
U.5 
5.8 

- 5.7 


3.6 
5.0 
2.6 

e.k 
+2.8 


5.0 
6.6 

2.9 

6.3 
+1.3 


Total number in labor 
force (thousands) 
1966 

1967 
1968 

1969 


39^ 
392 
k03 
hoi 


3,105 
3,120 

3,075 
3,106 


3,i^99 
3,512 
3,'478 
3,507 


103 
105 
107 
107 


hQo 
U98 
U91 
i^95 


583 
603 
598 
602 



a See note a. Table 3.1 above. 
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CoDiparative Labor Force Status 



A somewhat different perspective on labor force status over the 
four-year period is depicted in Table 3.3, which contains percentage 
distributions of the cohort according to coraparative survey-week status. 
The positive effects of age and education on employment are very 
evident. Among whites, for exanrple, about four-fifths of the high 
school graduates 17 to 21 years of age were employed at each survey 
date as compared to (l) only two-thirds of their age-counterparts with 
fewer than 12 years of schooling or (2) more than nine-tenths of their 
schooling-counterparts 22 and older. The data also clearly illvistrate 
that unemployment is a more widely shared experience than is implied 
by any single survey-week's unemployment rate. Irrespective of color 
or age, the probability that a young man was unemployed at the time of 
at least one of the surveys is twice as great as the highest survey-week 
unemployment rate. For example, among blacks 17 to 21 yeats of age the" 
highest survey-week rate was lU.l percent and more than 30 percent of 
the group were unemployed at one or more of the survey dates. 
Furthermore, most of those classified as unemployed at one or more 
survey dates were actually unemployed at only one survey date. 



Ill IHTERFIRM MOVEMEM' 1966-1969 

As is- well documented, the early years of a young man's labor 
market experience are characterized by considerable flux, especially 
as between employers. In this section we examine some correlates of 
Job changing over the period between the I966 and I969 surveys. 
Because of an oversight in the early interview schedules we are unable 
to differentiate between voluntary and involuntary changes. As a 
consequence, the discussion is abbreviated, but in the next section 
we introduce this important dimension of job changing for the period 
between the I967 and I969 interviews. 

Extent of Movement 

During the 36-month period between the initial and fourth surveys 
about three-fifths of the white and seven-tenths of the black young 
men made at least one interfirm shift (Table 3.^).^ These figures are 



6 Interfirm movement is defined by pair-wise comparison of 
current or last employer at successive survey dates. Thus, some 
respondents who made interfirm shifts may be with the same employer 
in 1969 as in I966. 
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Table 3.3 Conrparative Survey-Week Labor Force and Eniployment 
Status, 1966 Tlirough 1969:, ty Age in 1969, Highest 
Year of School Completed and Color: Out-of -School 
Youth Interviewed All Four Years^- 

(Percentage distribution) 





17-21 


22-27 


Comparative labor force and 


Less 


12 


Less 


12 


13-15 


16 or 


employment status I966-I969 


than 




than 






more 




12 




12 










WHITES 


b 

In labor force all h years 


78 


9h 


93 


96 


96 


08 


iLmployea all 4 


66 


79 


87 


93 


92 


98 


Uneraplc'"^''i3d 1-3 


12 


15 


6 


3 


k 


0 


In labor lorce 1-3 years 


19 


6 


6 


3 


k 


2 


Employed all years 


19 


6 


6 


3 


k 


2 


Unemployed one or more 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Out of labor force all k years 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total niomber (thousands) 
« 


253 


156 


1,056 


1,563 


317 


209 




BLACKS 


In labor force all k years^ 


78 




87 


95 






Employed all h 


6i 




72 


88 






Unemployed 1-3 


17 




15 


7 






In labor force 1-3 years 


22 


c 


12 


'? 


c 


c 


Employed all years 


13 




6 


1 






Unemployed one or more 


9 




6 


k 






Out of labor force all h years 


0 




1 


0 






Total percent 


100 




100 


100 






Total number (thousands) 


76 


29 


266 


19U 


25 


5 



a Tb^'s is a further restriction of the universe described in note 

a. Table 3.1, p. 53- 
b There were no instances of youth unemployed at each of the four 

surveys . 

c Percentage distribution not shown where base represents fewer 
than 25 sample cases. 
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Tatle 3.^ Extent of Interfirm Movement 1966-1969, by Age in 
1969 and Color: Employed Out-of -School Youtha 



(Percentage distribution) 



Number of interfina 
shifts between 1966 and 
1969 STirveys 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


17-23 


2I4.-27 


Total 
17-27 


17-23 


2k-27 


Total 
17-27 


0 


3h 


k6 


k2 


21 


38 


32 


1 


31 


29 


30 


29 


32 


31 


2 


23 


17 


19 


29 


23 


25 


3 


12 


b 


9 


21 


7 


13 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


1,0^5 


2,215 


3,260 


202 


302 


503 



a Unless further restricted, the universe for the tables in Section 
III (i.e. 5 3.k to 3.6) is youth 17 to 27 years of age in I969 who 
were out of school at the tme of the I966, 1967, I968 and I969 
surveys and were employed at both the I966 end I969 survey dates. 
Interfile. movement is defined in terms of pair-wise comparisons 
of current or last employer at successive survey dates. Thus, 
some respondents who made interfirm shifts may be with the same 
■ employer in I969 as in I966. Further, the number of shifts is 
doubtless understated because multiple shifts between two 
successive surveys are ^ignored. Finally, there is additional 
downward bias resulting from attrition, i.e., young men who 
dropped out of the sample since I966 because they could not be 
located probably had above-average rates of interfirm mobility. 
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only slightly higher than the coii5)arable rates of movement between the 
1966 and 1968 surveys//^ confirming the generalization that interfirm 
movement is a repetitive phenomenon. Additional evidence to this 
effect is that about half of the. youth who moved at^aH^ changed enrployers 
at least twice. ^ 

Correlates of Movement 

The likelihood of changing emplcyers is strongly associated with 
a youth* s age and color. Irrespective of color^ interfirm movement 
declines with age^ and irrespective of age ^ "'cl^.clf.js exhibit highe r ratc^^ 
of movement than wMtes (Table : .H). Ttese relationships appear to be 
aittrrlbu .ablt wo the greater incidence of multiple movers in both cases. 
That is 3 blacl^^s are no more likely than whites to have made exactly 
one interfirm shift , and men over 23 are no more likely than those 23 
and mder to have moved exactly once. 

In order to examine these age and color differences more closely^ 
we have further subdivided the young men according to other 
characteristics which are related to age and color on the one hand^ 
and to the likelihood of interfirm movement ^ on the other. One such 
characteristic is occupation^ and it is clear from the data that there 
is considerable occupational variation in the extent of movement over 
the three-year period (Table 3.5). In general^ there is a negative 
association between the socioeconomic level of the occupation held by 
the youth in I966 and either (l) the proportion who made at least one 
employer change or (2) the proportion who made two or more changes. 
It seems likely that much of this difference is attributable to the 
higher incidence of involuntary separation among those near the bottom 
of the occ-apational ladder. For example, youiig white men in nonfarra 
laborer jobs were twice as likely as those in white-collar positions 
to have made two or more interfirm shifts in the period. Among blacks, 
the highest rates of multiple moves are recorded for those in service 
and farm occ-apations. 

Finally^ there is substantial evidence that those who change 
employers ijiiprove their economic position relative to nonchangers. 
Irrespective of color or educlitional attainment, men who made at least 
one interfirm shift between 1966 and I969 experienced a higher mean 
relative increase in hourly rate of pay than did those who remained 
with the same employer throughout the period (Table 3.6). Furthermore, 
though job changers generally began the period with lower average wage 
rates and thus would be expected to experience greater percentage 
gains than nonchange^^^s^ the percentage gains were so much greater that 



7 Kohen and Fames, Career Thresholds , "3:78. 



Table 3,5 



Extent of Interf irm Movement between I966 and 
1969 ^ by Age in 1969, Occupation of I966 Job 
and Color: Eniployed Out-of-Scncol Youth^ 



Age in I969 ami 
1^66 occupation 


1 ToteJ. 

rrumuer 
(thovisands) 


Percent making 


1 

interfirm 
shift 


2 or more 
interfirm 
shifts 




WHITES 


17-23 








White collar 




^3 


' 22 




S21 


32 


32 


Operatives 


^39 


36 


35 


Nonfarm laborers 


130 


18 


56 


Service/Farm 


96 


3^ 


32 


Total or average 


l>ok3 


31 


35 


2l{— 27 






White collar 


6U5 


31 


1 17 


Craftsmen 




30 


31 


Operatives 


661 


30 


27 


Nonfarm laborers 


133 


23 


k2 


Service/Farm 


196 


21 


13 


Total or average 


2,215 


29 


25 




. BLACKS 


17-23 








wniiie coxj-ar 


8 




b 


Craftsmen 


10 


b 


b 


Operativ^Bs 


73 


29 


k2 


Nonfarm laborers 


29 


b 


b 


Service/Farm 


78 


26 


57 


Total or average 


202 


29 


50 


2I+-27 








White collar 


37 


50 


23 


Craftsmen 


57 


39 


35 


Operatives 


101 


2k 


22 


Nonfarm laborers 




30 


36 


Service/Farm 


60 


27 


ko 


Total or average 


302 


32 


30 



a See note a, Table 3.U, p. 56. 

b Percentage not shown where base represents fewer than 
25 sample cases. 
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Table 3*6 Comparison of HourJy Rate of Pay I966 and I969, by 

Highest Year of School Conrpleted, Extent of Interfirm 
Movement I966-I969 and Color: Out-of-School Youth 
Employed as Wage and Salary Workers I966 and 19693- 



Highest year of 
school completed 
and extent of 
interfirm movement 



Total 
number 
(thousands) 



Mean hourly 
rate of pay 
( dollars ) 



1966 



1969 



Mean percentage 
increase rate 
of pay, 1966 
to ' 1969^ 



Less than 12 
No shifts 

1 shift 

2 or more shif1:s 



12 



No shiflis 

1 shift 

2 or more shifts 



WHITES 



IjCSs than 12 










No shifts 


291 


2. 1+7 


3.2i+ 


35 


1 shift 


281 


1.99 


3.2U 


83 


2 shifts 


193 


2.02 


3.10 


67 


3 shifts 


193 


2.39 


3.18 


kS 


12. 










No shifts 


69U 


2.61 


3.58 


k6. 


1 shift 


357 


2.53 


• 3.60 


58 


2 or more shifts 


316 


2.61 


3.61 


52 


13 or more 










No shifts 


200 


2.99 




50 


1 or more shifts 


237 


2.70 


h.09 


61 



BLACKS 



7k 


l.k9 


2.13 


55 


h9 


1.76 


2.58 


7h 


86 


l.Ul 


2.15 


97 


60 


2.01 


2.81 


k3 


76 


2.12 


3.09 


61 


57 


1.51 


2.62 


81 



This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

note a, Table 3.k, I>. 56. ^ , 

Computed as the mean value of [_100( jj^^gg wagP ~ -^^^ ' 

The number of blacks with 13 or more years of schooling is too 
small to permit its division into extent-of -movement groups. 
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1969 rates of pay were much more nearly equal than 1966 rates. In 
essence this is confirmation of the findings of our study of wage 
changes for this cohort over a shorter period of time. 8 

In addition, the data for young white men, hut not for blacks , 
suggest that there are "diminishing returns to mobility." That is, the 
relr\ive and absolute improvement in hourly rate of pay is greater for 
those who made only one interfirju shift than for those who made two or 
more shifts. The results are most striking among whites with less than 
12 years of education, where the increase in average hourly earnings 
was $1.25 for those who made one employer change, $1.08 for those who 
made two changes and $.79 for those who made three changes. It is 
probable that at least part of this relation is a reflection of 
proportionately more involuntary movers among those who changed employers 
more than once. Nonetheless, it is rather surprising that the data 
for young black men do not reflect the same pattern. 



IV MTEHFIRM MOVEMEM' I967-I969 

Extent and Nature 

Approximately one-half of the out-of- school youth who were 
employed as wage and salary earners in I967 had changed employers by 
the tme of the 1969 survey. 9 As would be expected, the proportion 
who changed during this 2U-month period is smaller than the percent who 
changed during the 36-month period between the 1966 and 1969 surveys, 



8 Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , 3:85-88. 

9 This includes those who had become self-employed. It should 
be noted that this measure of interfirm mobility refers to ^ob changers 
rather than to number of changes. As indicated in note 6 above, 
movement is defined by pair-wise comparisons of eniployers at successive 
survey dates. Only if there was no change in both the I967-68 and 
1968-69 comparisons is the respondent coded as having remained with the 
same firm between 1967 and 1969. Thus, the variable overstates the 
extent to which respondents ware employed with different employers at 
the 1967 and 1969 survey dates because those who left the 1967 employer 
and returned are classified as having changed employers. On the other 
hand, there is also a downward bias resulting from attrition. Young 
men who dropped out of the sai]5)le since 1967 because they could not be 
located probably had above-average rates of interfirm mobility. 
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as reported in the preceding section. Among whites, about four-fifths 
of the 1967-69 jot) changes were voluntary, while the corresponding 
proportion among blacks is three-fifths. ^0 Comparing these results to 
findings for a cohort of middle-aged men generated in approximately the 
same manner indicates that a larger proportion of job changes by young 
men than by older men are voluntary.il Though hardly surprising, this 
provides further justification for characterizing the early years of 
labor market behavior as ^'experimental." Finally, the overall rate of 
interf irm movement is higher among black than among white youth, and 
this difference is entirely attributable to the higher rate of 
involuntary separation for blacks. The pervasiveness of this intercolor 
difference is investigated in greater detail below. 

Antecedents of Movement 

Tenure in 1967 job A fundamental tenet of labor mobility is 
that rates of both voluntary and involuntary job movement decline 
dramatically with increasing job tenure. Voluntary quit rates are very 
high during the first few months of service because this is usually 
sufficient time for the employee to realize that he erred in taking the 
job. Beyond this period the likelihood of a voluntary separation 
diminishes with time as the worker builds equity in his job (e.g., 
seniority rights) and develops strong social and psychological ties to 
the work place. Involuntary separations are also very high during the 
first few months of a new job, which are generally acknowledged to be 
probationary in order to allow employers to discover their mistakes 
in selection. Involuntary changes tend to decline as length of service 
increases due to the protection that seniority provides the worker 
against layoffs. 



10 Because this investigation is not limited to young men 
employed at all three (i.e., 196?, 1968 and 1969 ) surveys, two somewhat 
different procedures were used to differentiate voluntary from 
involuntary movement • For those who were employed at all three survey 
dates, the reason for leaving the I967 job is coded. For those who were 
not eniployed at the middle date, the reason for leaving the most recent 
job prior to that survey is coded. Two types of reasons for separation 
from a job are not coded as either voluntary or involuntary, but are 
included in table columns titled ^'Total percent changers." These 
reasons are entrance to military service and institutionalization. 

11 The proportion of job shifts over a three-year period which 
were voluntary was three-fifths among men k3 to 59 years of age in 
1966. See Herbert S. Fames, Gilbert Nest el, and Paul Andrisani, The 
Pre-Retirement Years , vol. 3^ U.S. Department of Labor ^ Manpower 
Research Monograph no. 15 (Washington: U»S. Government Printing 
Office, forthcoming). 



The data in Table 3.7 are largely consistent with the reasoning 
above. Among white men with less than one year of service in their 
1967 jobs, the rate of voluntary job changing was twice that of men 
who had three or more years of tenure, i.e*, k9 versus 2k percent. The 
relative difference in involuntary movement rates 1b even more dramatic , 
i.e., the rate among those with less than a year's service is seven 
times the rate of those with at least three years of service. In the 
case of black men the difference is also apparent, though not quite as 
regular. 

The data further indicate that only a small part of the intercolor 
difference in rates of Job separation results from an intercolor 
difference in tenure, i.e., from the fact that blacks are somewhat raore 
likely than whites to have been short-seirvice workers as of I967. In 
fact, the black/white disparity in the rate of job changing is greatest 
among men" with three or more years of tenure on the 1967 job. Within 
this grotcp, blacks were six times as likely as whites to have departed 
involiontariJ-y from their I967 jobs (12 versvis 2 percent) and also 
somewhat more likely to have left voluntarily. 

Because of the demonstrated pronounced effect of tenure on the 

probability of job changing, and becavise tenure is also correlated with 

most of the other variables whose relationships to job changing are 

investigated below, the remaining analysis in this section controls for 
length of service in I967 job. 

Occupation and education There is considerable variation by 
occupation in the likelihood of interfirm movement between I967 and 
1969. On average, blue-collar workers were much more likely than 
white-collar workers to have made an eniployer change, even controlling 
for teniire on I967 job (Table 3*7) . In addition, there is an 
interesting interaction between occupation and length of service in 
their effects on the probability of a job shift. To illustrate, it can 
be seen, among whites, that the difference between operatives and 
craftsmen in the probability of changing jobs increases with tenure. 
For those with less than one year's service the difference is negligible 
(1 percentage point, but for those with at least three years of 
service craftsmen were only three-fifths as likely as operatives to 
have changed eiiiployers. Furthermore, among short-service workers (i.e., 
less than one year) occupational differences in overall movement rates 
are almost solely attributable to occupational differentials in the 
rate of involuntary separations. In contrast, among young men with at 
least three years of service, the overall differences appear to be the 
result of differential rates of voluntary movement. Controlling for 
1967 occupation and tenure simultaneously also indicates that some 
portion, but not all, of the intercolor difference in rate of job 
changing can be attributed to the intercolor difference in occupational 
distribution, i.e., to blacks being more concentrated than whites in 
those occupation groups typified by high rates of interfirm movement. 
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It is clear that occupational differences in the rate of interfim 
movement, even vathin a narrow age range and controlling for tenure, do 
not fully capture the relationship between mobility and skill level. 
In an attempt to examine this relationship wc further subdivide the 
young men under study according to educational attainment. Because of 
small sample sizes, the education-movement association, controlling 
for tenure, can be examined only for those who were blue-collar workers 
in 1967. It was expected that educational attainment, as a proxy for 
skill level, would be negatively related to the rate of interfirm 
movement mainly because of the involuntary component thereof. That is, 
lower skilled workers are typically more subject to layoff, presumably 
because they are more substitutable at the margin. 

Although the data support the hypothesized negative relation 
between education and overall probability of changing employers, the 
association is almost entirely attributable to a difference in the 
rate of voluntary movement (Table 3.8). For blue-collar workers in 
general there is no significant difference in the rate of involuntary 
movement between high school graduates and those with less schooling. 
This is also true when the group is farther subdivided into craftsmen 
and operatives. However, with only one exception (i.e., black 
operatives with at least one year's tenure in I967) , each 
color-occupation-tenure category provides evidence that the probability 
of voluntary interfirm movement is higher among young men with fewer 
than 12 years of schooling than among high school graduates. While we 
cannot be sure at this point, these resiilts suggest that less-skilled 
youth are more venturesome in their labor market behavior and perhaps 
more attentive to alternatives for improving their economic position. 

Propensity to leave I967 job In studying the process of job 
changing it is necessary to examine not only the objective 
characteristics of workers which make them more or less attractive to 
alternative employers but also the propensity of employer workers to 
change jobs in response to a perceived differential in economic 
rewards. We measure this propensity by the response to a hypothetical 
job offer which was posed to employed respondents at the time of the 

1966 survey. 12 Because we are concerned here with the period between 

1967 and 1969 5 the relationship between mobility propensity and actual 
interfirm movement is investigated only for those who had been with 
their I967 employer for at least one year. In doing this we are malting 
the assimiption that the propensity to leave the job did not change 
between I966 and I967 for those who remained with the same employer. 



12 For a detailed description of the coding of this measure 
and its cross-sectional correlates in I966 see Fames et al. , Career 
Thresholds , 1:1^9-59. 
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Clearly^ this produces a conservative test of the predictive validity 
of our propensity measure. That is^ if the measure is valid^ then a 
disproportionate number of those classified in I966 as "Mghly mobile" 
will not be analyzed here because they will already have changed jobs 
between 1966 . and 196? ^ and the remainder of this group probably are 
not as "highly" mobile .13 

The data indicate that the measure of mobility propensity has some 
predictive power among young white men, but not among blacks (Table 
3.9). For whites the rate of voluntary job changing declines from 37 
percent for the "highly mobile" to 28 percent for the "moderately 
mobile" and 26 percent for the "immobile," The differences are even 
more striking among blue-collar workers^ especially operatives. In the 
latter occupational group the "highly mobile" were twice as likely as 
the "immobile" to have changed employers during the two-year period 
(50 versus 25 percent). The absence of a relationship between mobility 
and actual movement for white collar workers may be a result of the 
conservatism of the test noted above^ or it may be the result of too 
heterogeneous an occupational grouping which "nets out" the behavior of 
professionals J clerical workers^ and salesmen, 

• The results for blacks provide little support for the hypothesized 
relationship between the propensity to move and actual movement. Though 
the "immobile" were somewhat less likely than the "moderately mobile" 
to change jobs voluntarily, the lowest rate of changing is recorded for 
the "highly r-^obile" group .^^ Although the findings for blacks may be 
attributable to the conservative "bias" mentioned above ^ we plan to 
explore this further with more refined measures .15 



13 The "highly mobile" are those who indicated that they would 
change jobs for less than a 10 percent wage increase. Those who would 
change for an increase of 10 percent or more are classified as 
"moderately mobile/' and those classified as "immobile" indicated that 
they would not change jobs for -any conceivable wage increase. 

ik These data also offer no confirmation for a speculation 
which we advanced in an earlier volume — viz. that the absence of the 
expected relation between propensity and a less refined measure of 
total movement for blacks was due to higher rates of involuntary movement 
for blacks. See Kohen and Fames ^ Career Thresholds 3 3:8o. 

15 We have reassessed mobility propensity in 1967 for those who 
changed jobs between I966 and 196?^ but the tabiilations currently 
available do not permit examination of the subsequent behavior of this 
group. 
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Job satisfaction expressed in 1967 Degree of satisfaction with 
the 1967 .job is another subjective characteristic which we expected to 
be related to the probability of voluntary interfirm movement between 
1967 and 1969. As has been shown elsewhere^ satisfaction level is 
allied to, but distinct from, our measure of mobility propensity.!^ 
However, since the tabulations which are currently available do not 
contain simultaneous cross-classification of these variables with act\xal 
movement, we are precluded from examining their independent effects 
here. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile noting that young men who 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction with their jobs in 1967 were 
less likely to have changed employers voluntarily between 1967 and I969 
than those who reported lesser degrees of satisfaction (Table 3.10)1 
Unlike our findings with regard to mobility propensity, the relationship 
is apparent among blacks as well as whites. For the latter color group 
the relationship is much more pronounced among men with at least one 
year's tenure, and is not evident among short-service (less than one 
year) operatives. Finally, it is worthy of note that for young white 
men who had been with their I967 employer for at least one year, 
attitudinal change during the preceding year (i.e., between 1966 and 
1967) is negatively related to the probability of subsequent voluntary 
separation. That is, those who liked their jobs more in I967 than in 
1966 exhibit a much lower rate of voluntary movement than do those 
whose attitude toward their jobs deteriorated between I966 and I967 
(Table 3.11). The rate of voluntary job changing for men with unchanged 
attitudes lies between the two extremes. 

Correlates and Consequences of Interfirm Movement 

Amoimt of movement The nvmiber of interfirm shifts that a young 
man made during the. two-year period imder study is clearly related to 
the reason for having left the 1967 job. Men who left voluntarily were 
less likely to make several interfirm shif1:s than were those who were 
discharged from their I967 positions (Table 3.12). Among whites, nearly 
half of the voluntary movers changed jobs only once as compared to only 
one-third of the involuntary movers. Among blacks, involuntary 
changers were somewhat more* likely than voluntary changers to shift 
employers only once, but the former were half again as likely to shift 
four or more times. 

Within the group of young men who left their I967 jobs voluntarily 
it is also evident that short-service workers changed jobs more often 
than workers with at least one year of service. Indeed, the amoimt of 
"job-hopping" by the least-tenured group is quite striking--e.g. , fully 



16 See Fames et al. , Career Thresholds , 1:155-56 and Fames 
et al. , Pre-Retirement Years , 3:37-39. 




Table 3 #10 Proportior. of Eniployei Out-of -School Youth^ Changing 
Eniployer between I967 and 1969^ hy Reason for Leaving 
1967 Job, Length of Service on and Selected Occ\xpations 
of 1967 Job, Attitude toward I967 Job and Color 



Length of service on, 
occupation of, and 
attitude toward I967 job 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent changing 


Voluntarily 


Involuntarily 


Total 




WHITES 


Less than 1 year 












Operatives 












Liked job very much 


50 




10 


60 


Other 


99 


50 




26 


76 


All occupations 












Liked job very much 


809 


hi 




13 


60 


Other 


318 


52 




18 


71 


1 year or more 












White collar 












Liked job very much 


U06 


20 




2 


22 


Other 


195 


36 




0 


36 


Operatives 












Liked job very much 


360 


32 




2 


3if 


Other 


28U 


U6 




5 


51 


All occxipations 












Liked job very much 


1,19U 


25 




k 


29 


Other 


633 


ho 




3 


hi 




BLACKS 


Less than 1 year 












All occupations 












Liked job very much 


119 


31 




3U 


69 


Other 


81 


U6 




13 


60 


1 year or more 












Operatives 




8 






18 


Liked job very much 


51 




10 


Other 


66 


37 




k 


hi 


All occupations 












Liked job very much 


127 


2lf 




9 


33 


Other 


12.k 


35 




lU 





a See note b. Table 3.7, p. 63. 
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Table 3.11 Proportion Changing ^Enrployer between 1967 and 1969, 
by Reason for Leaving 1967 Job, Conrparison of 
Attitude tovard Job I966-I967 and Color: Out-of -School 
Youth Having at Least One Year of Service on the I967 

Job^ 



CoDiparison of 
attitude toward 
job 1966-1967 


Total 


Percent changing 


niunber 
(thousands) 


Voluntarily 


Involuntarily 


Total 




WHITES 


Liked jo"b more 1967 


673 


23 


5 


29 


Same 


1,032 


32 


2 


3k 


Liked job less I967 




.57 


5 


62 




BTACKS 


Liked job more 1967 


88 


32 


ii- 


36 


Same 


Ike 


28 


16 




Liked job less I967 


19 


b 


b 


b 



a This is a further restriction on the universe described in note b, 

Table 3.7, P. 63. 
b Percentages not sho'wn where base represents fewer than 25 saniple 

cases. 
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two-fifbhs of them had at least foiir employers during the 24-'month 
period. Tabulations not shown here further indicate, as would be 
expected, that this "job-hopping" behavior is much more common among 
blue-collar workers than among white-collar workers. 

Acquisition of training; For certain groups of yo\mg men, 
interfirm movement occasions a considerable amount of training. Overall 
about one-third of the whites and one-fifth of the blacks received some 
formal training during the period (Table 3.13). Though the aggregate 
figures exhibit no systematic variation in these propoirtions according 
to comparative job status, the aggregate figures net out some important ' 
patterns within ceirtain subgroups. For example, among men with less 
than 12 years of schooling irrespective of color, those who changed 
eniployers were more likely to receive training than their counterparts 
who did not change employers. 

Uneng)loyment experience 1967-69 There are two reasons that we 
expected young men who changed employers during the 2k months to 
experience more unemployment than those who remained at the same job. 
First, the transition from one employer to another rarely is accomplished 
without some loss of work time; even most volimtary job shifts are the 
result of a search process which is seldom conducted while working. 
Second, men who have experienced imemployraent in a job probably are 
both more likely to seek more stable alternatives and more likely to 
stiff er permanent layoff. 

The data in Table 3.1^ are strong evidence in support of the 
expected relationship. Irrespective of color, young men who changed 
firms during the period experienced six times as much mienrployraent as 
those who remained with the same employer. For whites the absolute 
difference is nearly two weeks while for blacks it is nearly five 
weeks. Furthermore, the disparity prevails in each occupation-tenure 
classification in which sample sizes permit confident comparison. 
Because tenure is negatively related both to the amount of imemployraent 
and the probability of job changing, the absolute difference in weeks 
unemployed between changers and nonchangers declines with length of 
service. With the exception of black operatives with less than a yearns 
service, the data also suggest that involuntary job changers spend more 
time in imemployraent than their counterparts who move voluntarily. 

C hange in earnings Some interesting patterns emerge from a 
comparison of the average annual earnings of job changers and 
nonchangers. 17 in order to focus sharply. on the effects on earnings of 



17 The term "annual" refers to 12-month periods which are not 
coterminous with calendar years. 
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a simple change of eniployers, the data are restricted to young men who 
did not change one-digit occupations between I967 and I969 and who had 
been with their I967 employer for at least one year. With the exception 
of whites in white collar occupations, the earnings of Job changers 
were lower than those of nonchangers during the 12 -month period prior 
to the 1967 survey (Table 3.15). Further, the disparity seems to be 
widest between nonchangers and those who subsequently left their jobs 
involuntarily. These differences doubtless reflect both the greater 
unemployment and lower hourly wages of men who subsequently left their 
1967 employers. 

Among whites this difference in ee nings also prevails for the 
12 -month period prior to the I969 survey, even for voluntary job 
changers. Thus, despite the increase in hourly wages which typically 
accompanies an interfirm shift, the greater unemployment experienced 
by movers obviously serves to delay the returns (in texTns of annual 
earnings) to mobility. Indeed, the percentage increase in average 
annual earnings between the I966-67 and I968-69 periods is noticeably 
smaller for movers, in spite of the fact that movers began with a 
lower base. 

Among blacks, the data reveal a rather different picture. That 
is, movers appear to have eliminated the earnings differential by I969 
by virtue of the fact that the relative increase in their mean earnings 
is substantially greater than the corresponding indrease for nonmoTers. 
For blue-collar workers the absolute and percentage increases in average 
annual earnings were twice as high among job changers as among their 
counterparts who stayed with the same employer (i.e., $1,300 versvis 
$660 and 28 versus Ik percent). Thus, it appears that the short-run 
returns to mobility in terms of hourly wages are relatively greater 
for blacks than for whites, because for blacks the returns more than 
offset the increased joblessness to produce higher annual earnings 
almost immediately, whereas this is not true for whites. 



V ' OCCUPATIOML CHANGE 

This section, primarily descriptive rather than analytic, is 
intended to illustrate the broad patterns of occupational change among 
young men over different periods of time and to examine how these 
patterns vary according to a limited number of personal characteristics , 
namely color, age, and educational attainment. As in previous sections 
cf the chapter the investigation focuses on men 17 to 27 years of ag^ 
in 1969 who were not enrolled in school from the time of the I96.6 
survey through the time of the I969 survey. Additionally, we restrict 
our attention to those who were employed at the initial and fourth 
s"urvey dates. 
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Table 3-15 Mean Earnings Between I966 and I967 Surveys 
and Between I968 and I969 Surveys^ by Type 
of Occupation^ Comparative Job Status I967-I969 
and Color: Eniployed Out-of -School Youth Having 
at Least One Year of SeiTvice on the I967 Job 
Who Did Not Change One-Digit Occupations I967 
Through I969' 



Type of occupation and 
comparative job status 

1907-19^9 


Total 
number 
(thousands ) 


Mean earnings 


1966- 
1967 


1968- 
1969 


Percent 
increase 




WHITES 


White collar 










SajQie employer 


326 




$8,8i+3 


36 


Different employer 


93 


7,673 


9,032 


18 


Blue collar 










Same employer 


hGh 


6,i+9l 


8,273 


27 


Different employer 


185 


6,021+ 


7,19^ 


19 


Voluntary mover 


155 


6,272 


7,505 


20 


All occupations 










Same employer 


81^5 


6,U8i+ 


8,501 


31 


Different employer 


297 


6,i+ll 


7,50i+ 


17 


Voluntary mover 


259 


6,615 


7,82i+ 


18 




BLACKS 


White collar 










SajQie employer 


17 


c 


c 


c 


Different employer 


11 


c 


c 


c 


Blue collar 










Same enrployer 


68 




$5,i+07 


11+ • 


Different employer 


29 


i+,610 


5,908 


28 


All occupations 










SajQie employer 


in 


i^,659 


5,628 


21 


Different employer 


51 


i+,115 


5,518 


3h 


Voluntaiy mover 


38 


i+,61+8 


5,803 


25 



a Earnings include income from wages ^ salaries^ tips^ commissions 

and self -employment income, 
b This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

note b. Table 3.7^ p. 63. 
c Means not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample 

cases. 
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Net Occupational Movement 



There is substantial occupational movement evidenced "by the young 
men under study^ whether one considers the time "between tne first joh 
after leaving school and the job in 1969 or the shorter period "between 
the 1966 and 1969 do"bs (Ta"ble 3.l6). The net changes^ over either 
period are generally upward in terms of socioeconomic level. The xaost 
o"bvious illustrations of this are the major decline in the proportion 
in farm occupations and the equally major increases in the proportion 
in professional and managerial positions. Even within the "blue-collar 
category there Js substantial growth in the percentage who are 
craftsmen and decline in the percent employed as la"borers. The pattern 
of changes reflects the type of :)ational progress which one would 
expect as careers develop. 

The patterns of occupational progress of whites and "blacks exhibit 
both similarities and differences. On the one hand, both color groups 
evidence substantial movement away from farm occupations and toward 
upper-level white-collar jobs. From some perspectives the intercolor 
difference in occupational distribution is smaller in I969 than at the 
time of the first job after leaving school. That is^ the sum of the 
deviations between the two percentage distributions is 66 percentage 
points in the case of the first job and only 61 points in the case of 
the 1969 job. This is attributable mainly to equalization of the 
proportions of the color groups occupying service and fam jobs. Also^ 
the probability of a young white man being in a professional or 
managerial position on his first job was six times the corresponding 
probability for a young blacky but by 1969 this^Jrela^isive difference is 
only 3 •Sri. 

On the other hand, there are very distinct intercolor differences 
in the pattern of occupational change which may be interpreted as a 
widening of the socioeconomic gap jetween the color groups. 18 Firsts 
the sum of the deviations of the percentage distributions rises L^itween 
the 1966 and ±969 jobs. Second, although the relative intercolor 
difference in the proportion occupying high-level white-collar positions 
declines from first to 1966 to 1969 job, the absolute difference widens 
consistently (i.e., from 5 to 9 to- lU percentage points). Even within 
the blue -collar category the upward movement is more pronounced among 
whites than among blacks. The latter difference probably is 
attributable in part to the greater proportion of black than white 
migrants from farm jobs who were absorbed into urban labor markets very 
near the bottom of the occupational ladder. 
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18 This conclusion was presaged in our initial report in this 
series. See Parnes et al. ^ Career T hi-es holds , 1:195» 



Table 3.l6 Major Occ\xpation Group of First > I966 and 1969 Jobs, 

by Colora-: Eniployed Oat-of -School Youth 

(Percentage distributioij 



Major occupation group 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


First 
job^ 


1966 
job 


1969 
Job 


First 
Jobti 


1966 
Job 


1969 
Job 


Professional, technical 


5 


8 


8 


1 


2 


k 


Nonfarra managers and 














proprietors 


1 


k 


11 


0 


1 


1 


Clerical 


9 


7 


6 


5 


6 


8 


Sales 


5 


k 


6 


1 


0 


c 


Craftsmen, fore,'7)en 


13 


2k 


25 


5 


13 


Ik 


Operatives 


32 


3h 


29 


20 


36 


kl , 


Wonfarm laborers 


19 


9 


8 


27 


16 


19 


Service 


5 


h 


k 


22 


16 


8 


Farm 


11 


6 


k 


19 


11 


6 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


- 100 


100 


100 


Total nturiDer (thousands) 


3,i+82 


3,i+82 


3,i+82 


553 


553 


51;b 



a Unless further restricted, the universe for tables in sections V and 
VI (i.e., 3.16-3*23) is youth 17 to 27 years of age in 1969 who v.ere 
out of school at the time of the 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1969 surveys 
and were employed at the 1966 and 19^9 survey dates.. 

b Includes a small number (about 7 thousand) whose first .job after 
school was in the armed services. 

c Between 0.1 ar.d O.5 percent • 
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Two protatle correlates of net occup(?tional movement which are of 
interest in their own right and which may also serve to explain some 
of the intercolor differences are education and years of labor market 
experience. In same respects the black/white differences in these 
characteristics may be offsetting^ because the lower educational 
attainment of blacks means that they potentially have accumulated more 
experience. Although the black men in this group are^ indeed^ less 
well-educated, they are also somewhat younger which means that the 
experience difference is not quite so large as. would be implied by the 
education difference. 19 

The data in Table 3*17 reveal the expected patterns of occupational 
change when age is controlled. Irrespective of color ^ the men 2k and 
older exhibit more movement between the first and I966 Jobs than do the 
men vnder 2k. This difference results mainly from the fact that the 
period of time between first and I966 job is longer for the older group^ 
though some of it may be due to the older group's higher level of 
educational attainment. Also, as expected, the younger group evidenced 
more occupational change than the older group between I966 and 1969- 
This is a reflection of the fact that by I966 a larger proportion of 
the older group had already settled into what will be lifetime 
occupations^ whereas many of the younger men were still experimenting 
and occupying "apprentice" -level positions in I966. Also, many of those 
in the younger group faced a wider set of occupational options by 
1969, by which time they had "outL^rown" the restrictions imposed by 
child- labor statutes. 

Controlling for age also permits some interesting intercolor 
comparisons in occupational change. Among those 2k and older there is 
more disparity between blacks and whites in the occupational distributions 
of first jobs than in the distributions of I969 dobs. That is, the sum 
of the deviations between the white and black distributions declines 
from 76 '^to 53 percentage point:-, Despite this convergence, blacks still 
hold noticeably lower position^ in the occupational hierarchy, which 



19 Forty- two percent of the blacks were between 17 and 2::; 
years of £ige in I969, as compared to 35 percent of the whites. A 
similar but smaller age difference among out-of-school youth existed at 
the time of the initial survey. The difference seems to have widened 
as a result of higher attrition among the older blacks than among their 
white counterparts. Even controlling for age, the blacks are less 
well-educated than whites. For example, among those 17 to 23 only 
two-fifths of the blacks graduate from high school in contrast to 
nearly three-fifths of the whites. Among those 2k and older the 
intercolor difference is even greater, e.g., one in five whites attended 
college compared to one in twelve blacks. 
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Table 3.17 Major Occupation Group of First, I966 and I969 Jobs, by- 
Age in 1969 and Color: Employed Out-of-School Youtha 

(Percentage distribution) 



Major occitpation group 


17-23 


2if-27 


First 
job 


1966 

job 


1969 
job 


First 
job 


1966 

job 


1969 

job 




WHITES 


Professional, technical 


1 


3 


if 


7 


10 


9 


Nonfarm managers and 














proprietors 


1 


2 


8 


1 


6 


13 


Clerical 


6 


7 


8 


11 


7 


6 


Sales 


5 


2 


6 


5 


6 


6 


Crafbsmenj foremen 


13 


21 


27 


13 


25 


2lf 


Operatives 


37 


ko 


29 


30 


30 


28 


Nonfa2?m laborers 


20 


13 


12 


19 


7 


6 


, Service - . 


k 


6 


2 


5 


if 


if 


Farm 


13. 


6 


if 


■ 9 


5 


5 


Total percent 


100 


100 


ioo 


100 


100 


100 


Total nMber (thousands) 


1,217 


1,217 


1,217 


2,26if 


2,26if 


2,26lf 




BIACKS 


Professional, technical 


b 


0 


2 


1 


if 


5 


Nonfarm managers and 














proprietors 


0 


0 


b 


0 


2 


1 


Clerical 


6 


k 


9 


5 


6 


7 


Sales 


b 


0 


0 


i 


0 


b 


Craftsmen, foremen 


k 


5 


9 


6 


18 


19 


Operatives 


26 


38 


ko 


16 


35 


k2 


Nonfa2?m laborers 


25 


17 


2if 


£8 


16 


15 


Service 


13 


16 


9 


28 


15 


6 


Farm 


25 


20 


7 


15 


if 


5 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


231 


231 


231 


322 


322 


322 



a See note a. Table 3.16, p. 78. 
b Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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is not surprising in view of the intercolor educational gap* One of 
the largest differences in occupational assignment— i.e. , ia the 
proportion in the category of nonfarm managers, officials and 
proprietors— reflects the wide"'v vi^sed unavailability of capital to. 
enable young black men to becou employed. 

However, the convergence of white and black occupational • 
distributions which typifies those 2k and older is not discernible among 
the yoiHiger men. In fact, the sum of the deviations between the white 
and black distributions is larger in I969 than at the time of the 
first 3obs. Whether this is viewed as a "deterioration" of the position 
of blacks vis-a-vis whites depends on the perspective one adopts. For 
example, a young white man was three times as likely as a young black 
to have been a craftsman both on his first gob (13 versus k percent) 
and on his job in I969 (27 versus 9 percent), but the absolute difference 
in favor of whiten in the proportion employed as craftsmen doubles 
between the first and 1969 jobs (from 9 to I8 percentage points). A 
complementary observation is that the proportion of whites who were 
operatives decreased by about a fourth (from 37 to 29 percent) between 
first and I969 jobs, whereas the percentage of blacks employed as 
operatives increased by one-half (from 26 to ^0 percent ).^'^ This 
strongly suggests that the entry jobs of young blacks are no-f in 
occupations which are characterized by reasonable assurance 01 upward 
mobility. 

There are also distinct patterns of occupational change accordiiig 
to level of educational attainment. Irrespective of age or color, high 
school graduates advanced more between their first and I969 jobs than 
did young men with less than 12 years of schooling (Tables 3A-I and 
3A-2). For these young men who never attended„college , occupational 
advancement takes the form mainly of movement up the blue-collar 
hierarchy, and, to a small extent among whites, movement into 
self-emplojanent* For whites and older who attended college, the 
principal occupational shift:' ng that is evident between first and 
current jobs is toward managerial and sales positions and away from 



20 See note 19, p. 79. 

21 A similar intercolor difference is also discernible among 
those 2h and older. 

22 This is the only age-coior s^^^oup in which there are sufficient 
sample cases of young men with 13 or icir,::e years of schooling to permit 

an analysis 
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clerical jobs. As would be expected because of the investment in 
schooling necessary to enter the professions^ there is very little 
change between the first and I969 jobs in the proportion employed in 
professional/technical positions. 

Controlling for educational attainment also reveals additional 
inter color differences in the patterns of occupational movement. The 
data indicate a convergence of the black and white occupational 
distributions as between first and I969 job only among those 2k and 
older with less than 12 years of schooling. For high school graduates^ . 
the inter color difference evident in entry occupations appears to- 
persist through 1969. The data do not permit an intercolor comparison 
of men with college training because of the small number of blacks with 
this level of schooling. 

Gross Occupational Movement 

Clearly, the net change in occupational distribution bet-vreen first 
and current job substantially understates the number of young men who 
moved from one occupational category to another between the beginning 
of their work career and 1969.^3 Overall, only 29 and 26 percent of 
the whites and blacks, respectively, are in the same major occupational, 
group in 1969 as the one in which they served their first job after 
leaving school. Of course this proportion varies widely depending 
upon the occupation of the first job. Among whites, about three-fourths 
of those who began in professional, technical, or managerial positions 
and nearly two-fifths who started as craftsmen or operatives stayed in 
the same category (Table 3.l8). At the other extreme, only one in eight 
young white men whose entry job was as a nonfann laborer or service 
worker remained in the same occupation group. Among blacks, about half 
of those who began as operative's stayed in that category, whereas only 
one in seven who entered the labor force as a service worker was st.".Il 
a 'service worker in 19^9- 

Although there are eases of virtually every possible interoccupati^a 
group shift, the data in Table 3 -18 tend to reinforce the conclusion of 
"upward" movement drawn from the data on net shif1:s. For example, 
among whites who began their careers in blue- collar jobs more than one 
in five moved into a white-collar job and fewer than, one in twenty moved 



23 Altiiough the coding of occupational change by conrparing 
reported occupations at two points in time doubtless leads to some 
overstatement cf the gross amount of movement, there is no reason to 
believe that the coding is nonrandom with respect to the occupational 
categories. Thus, we do not believe that the overstatement biases 
obser\'"ed relationships between occupational movement and, say, color. 
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into a service or farm job. In addition^ more than half of the morers 
from blue-to white-collar jobs currently hold high-level positions 
(i.e., professional, technical or managerial jobs). 

Comparison of the gross occupational shift . of young white and 
black men seems to support a conclusion of a widening socioeconomic gap 
between the color groups. While both color groups exhibit noticeably 
upward movement, the types of occupational changes mare by blacks are 
ostensibly less desirable than those made by whites. For exanrple, among 
those who began as operatives, three-fifths of the blacks either 
remained operatives or became nonfarm laborers, in contrast to two-fifths 
of the whites. Furthermore, three in ten of the whites who started as 
operatives moved into craft occupations, whereas the corresponding 
iraction of blacks is only three in twenty. Of particular intere-'^t is 
the i.ntercolor difference ii; the pattern of movement out of the 
agricialtural. sector. Although young black men are somewhat more likely 
than their white coimterparts to have departed from fam occupations, 
the attainment of black movers is considerably below that of white. 
Twelve percent of the whites achieved white-collar status, in contrast 
to only 3 percent of the blacks, and one-third of the blacks versus 
only one-eighth of the whites are employed as nonfarm laborers. 
Similar .'ntercolor differences prevail in each occupation-of -origin 
category \rith sufficient sample cases for confident comparison, even 
when educational attainment is controlled (Table 3A-3). 

In order to highlight the extent of the relationship between first 
and current occupation, Table 3.19 contains a "standardized" version of 
the data in Table 3,l8. As a method of exhibiting the extent to which 
this relationship is nonrandom, the percentages in each , column of 
Table 3.18 were divided 'by the^ corresponding percentage iuvthe "average" 
row.2^ If occupational movement were a purely random process, each cell 
in Table 3.19 would contain a "Ip" i.e., each row in Table 3.I8 would 
be identical to the "average" row. Consequently, a cell entry greater 
(less) than one indicates that movement between the two occupational 
categories is greater (less) than what would be expected on the basis 
of random movement. 



2k The actual conii??3tations were performed using data expressed 
to tenths of a percent. Uk?e of this technique is suggested in earlier 
studies of occupational change. See, for example, Herbert S. Parnes 
et al.. The Fre-Retiremenb Years: A longitudinal study of the labor 
market experience of men , vol. Ip U.S, Department of Labor, Manpower 
Research Monograph no. 15 (VJashington: U.S. Government Pr'nting 
Office, 1970), pp. 122 -2U; and Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The . 
American Occupational Structure (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1967), pp. 29-38. 
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As an exairiple of the different interpretations yielded by the two 
versions of the data, consider the group of yomig white men whose first 
job after leaving school was as a salesnian. Table 3. 18 indicates that 
this group was equally likely (l6 percent) to be in a sales or craft 
occupation in I969. However, this ignores the fact tht't men in this 
age group in craft occupations outnumber those in saleB by a ratio 
of k:l (25 versus 6 percent). Thus^ if occupational movement were 
random between initial and current ^ob, one would have expected 25 
percent of the salesmen to liave entered craft occupations and only 6 
percenT :rre remained in sales. The data in Table 3.19, however, 
indicate that ^'oung white men who l?egan as salesmen are about tliree 
times as liiely as all young white men to be in sales Jobs in I969, On 
the other hand, they are only three-f ifbhs as likely as the total group 
to be in craft occupations. 

Viewed in this latter way, the influence of sta3rbing occupation is 
seen to be much more pronounced. In the case of whites each cell in 
the main diagonal of Table 3 .19 contains a number larger than one, and 
with a single exception, each number in the main diagonal is 
substantially larger than the entry in any other cell on the same line. 
Among blacks there are a few more exceptions. The barrier between 
blue-collar and white-collar occupations is also more evident in Table 
3.19, For^white mer^ six of the nine cells relating white-collar 
occupations of origiri to white-collar occupations of destination have 
entries greater than one. In contrast, only two of the nine cells 
relating starting; blue-collar occupations to current white-collar 
occupations contain values equal to or greater than one. 

The data also indicate that the relationship between initial and 
current occupation is stronger among young white mc-n than among their 
black counteiTparts. That is, the main diagonal entries are uniformly 
higher for whites than for blacks. Yet, it seems clear that this greater 
'"openness" of the occupational structure for blacks vis-a-vis whites 
has not worked to the advantage of the former group. Among youth whose 
entry-level Jobs were in low-status occupations, the direction of 
movement out of these Jobs appears to be more random (or haphazard) for 
blacks than for whites. 

Desired Occupational Movement 

Ixi addition to charting the paths of occupational mobility which 
already have been followed by the young men. under stucSy, it is of interest 
to examine the paths which they hope to purstie in the future. Overall, 
more than two-fifths of the whites ^.*(,nd more than three-fifths of the 
blacks aspire to a Job at age 30 which is in a major occupation different 
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from the one in \7hich they are currently employed (I969) (Table 3. 20). 25 
Furthermore, the distribution of their aspirations deviates more from 
the distribution of their current occupations than the latter deviates 
from the distribution of their starting occupations. For whites, the 
sum of the deviations between the percentage distributions of first 
and current jobs is 51 points (Table 3.l6) in contrast to 55 points 
for the coitip&t^ison of current job to job desired at age 30 (Table 3.21). 
For blacks the corresponding figures are 72 and 8k points respectively. 

All things considered, it appears extremely unlikely that this 
much additional occupation shifting will occur by the time the young 
men reach age 30. Furthermore, the types of shifts which would be 
necessary for the realization of the aspired-to distributions seem 
rather improbable in light of the fact that all of these young men 
discontinued formal schooling at least four years ago. For exaitiple, in 
the absence of a relatively large-scale return to school it is doubtful 
that the proportion of young men in professional and technical jobs 
can increase as substantially as the distribution of aspirations would 
imply (i.e., 50 percent for the whites and 175 percent for the blacks). 
Thus, even after four years of partici ating in the labor market on a 
full-time basis, young men exhibit a substantial residue of unreality 
in their occupational goals. 

From two different perspectives the professed aspirations of young 
blacks are more fanciful than those of whites. First, although blacks 
have exhibited more occupatior^l mc/ement between entry and current job 
than whites, the intercolor di -ence in the amount of movement would 
have to grow if the aspiratior both groups were to be realized. 
Second, the nature of the movement djirplied by bhe expressed goals of * 
the young black men would drastically reduce the intercolor difference 
in. occupational distribution, whereas the work history of this cohort 
suggests that the difference will, at best, decline oray slightly. 
That is , realization of the aspirations of be h color groups would 
yield a total difference of 33 percentage poinus ^between their occupation 
distrr utions , in comparison to differences of 66 and 6I points for 
their entry and current jobs, respectively (Tables 3.I6 and 3.21). 

Controlling simultaneously for age and education does not alter 
the conclusion that young black men report less realistic occupational 
aspirations than do their white counterparts. For example, ainong men 
2k and older with high school diplomas, blacks aspire to professional/ 
technical jobs at nearly twice (I8 versus 10 percent) the rate of'' 
whites^ whereas blacks are only two-thirds {k versus 6 percent) as likely 



25 

in 1969. 



The occupational aspirations referred, to here were measured 
See Appendix G, Item 55- 



Table 3.20 Proportion Aspiring to Major Occupation Group 
Which is Different from Current (I969) Major 
Occupation Group, by Age^, Highest Year of Schc^ .'i; 
Completed and Color: Eniployed Oiit-of-School l.vi'.h^ 



C-urrent age' and 


Total 


Percent whose occupational 


highest year of 


niimber 


aspiration is different 


school completed 


(thousands) 


frcm current occupation 




WHITES 


17-23 






Less than 12 


532 


55 


b 


597 


51 


iOtal or average 


1,216 


51 


24-27 


Less than 12 


684 


38 


12 


1,133 


4o 


13 or more 


448 


37 


Total or average 


2,264 


39 


Total, 17-27 




Less than 12 


1,221 


45 


12 


1,730 


44 


13 or more 


531 


35 


Total or average 


3,482 


43 




BLACKS 


17-23 






"less than 12 


137 


65 


12 ^ 


84 


83 


Total or average 


231 


73 


24-27 




Less than 12 


151 


73 


12 


144 


56 


13 or more 


26 


c 


Total or average 


322 


56 


Total, 17-27 






Less than 12 


288 


61 


12 


228 


66 


13 or more 


• 36 


5i^ 


Total or average 


553 


63 



a See note a, Table 3.16, p. 78 

b Includes those with 13 or more years of training, 
c Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 se iple 
cases p 



Table 3.21 Major Occupatdon Group of Cxjrrent (1969) Job and Job 
Desired at Age 3^.^ by Color: Enrployed Oat-of -School 

Youtha 

(Percentage distribution) 



Major occupation group 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Current 
job 


Aspiration 


Current 
job 


Aspiration 


Professional, technical 


8 


13 


k 


11 


Nonfarxi managers 


11 


2k 


1 


12 


Clerical 


6 


3 


8 


k 


Sales 


6 


3 


b 


2 


Craftsmen 


25 


26 


Ik 


26 


Operatives 


• 29 


12 


kl 


20 


Nonfarm laborers 


8 


3 


19 


k 


Service 


k 


h 


8 


8 


Farm 


k 


5 


6 


k 


Don't know 




7 




10 


Total percent 


100 


100 


.\oo 


100 


Total nxunber (tho^lsa^d.?5) 


3,i^■82 


3A82 


553 


553 



a See note a, Table 3.l6, p. 78. 
b Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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to occupy this type of job in I969 (Table 3A-J+). In every age -education 
group the goals of blacks iiDply much more occupational shifting than do 
those of whites 5 and attainment of each color group ^s goals would 
result in a major reduction in the inter color disparity in occupational 
distribution^ The data at hand provide no explanation for this pervasive 
intercolor difference in the realism of expressed occupational goals. . 
Yet, it is consistent with a frequently heard charge which has been 
levelled at the civil rights movement of the 1960's — i.e., that young 
black Americans have been induced to raise their sights to levels at 
which they are bound to be frustrated. 

The gap between the distributions of actual occupations and 
occupational goals appears to be reduced as labor m^arket experience 
increases (Table 3A-^). In general, the goals of raen I7 to 23 wotild 
require more occupation-changing than would the goals of men 2k to 27 
(Table 3«20). This relationship between labor market exposure and 
projected occupational change doubtless reflects both (a) the true 
probability of more occupational .changing by the younger men and (b) a 
less realistic assessment by the younger men of the opportunities for 
change. Exemplary of the latter point is that, among whites with less 
than 12 years of education, the fraction of those under 2k who aspire 
to professional/technical jobs is 150 percent higher than the 
corresponding fraction of those 2k and older (Table 3A-i4-) . The 
analogovis differences among white high school graduates and black h'igh 
school dropouts are 50 percent and 6OO percent, respectively. 

In general, educational attainment appears to bear a regular 
relationship with congruity of current and desired occupationc The 
types of occupational shifts implied by the aspirations do seem less 
unattainable for the graduates than for those without a high school 
diploma (Table 3A-if). Further, the most realistic goals seem to be 
held by young men who went to college. Finally ;j there is some evidence 
of a positive association between educational attainment and the 
probability of expressing a specific occupational goal. 

VI CHANGE IN HOURLY KATE OF PAY I966-I969 

The average young white man who was out of school and employed as 
a wage or salary wor-ker at both the I966 and I969 s'orveys increased 
his hourly earnings between those dates by 53 percent (Table 3.22). 
Because the rate of increase for the corresponding group of black men 
was 68 percent, there was some narrowing of the relative intercolor 
differential in wages. In addition, this narrowing is evident primarily 
for young men who nerev attended college. Nonetheless, in I969 youiig 
whites still were earning about a third more per hour than blacks. 

One of the major focuses of recent contributions to the literature 
on the economic returns to investment' in education is the effect on 
earnings of mental ability, independent of schooling. It has been 
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Table 3.22 Coniparison of Hourly Rate of Pay I966 and 19^9 p 
by Highest Year of School Completed and Color: 
Out -of -School Youth Employed as Wage and Salary 
Workers I966 and 1969a 



Hi ffViPst vear 
of school 


Total 
nvmber 
(thousands) 


Mean rate of 
pay 

(dollars /hour) 


Mean percentage 
increase in 
rate of pay , 
1966 bo 1969 


completed 




1966 


1969. 




WHITES 


Less than 12 
12 

13-15 

16 or more 
Total 


IjOOU 
l,i+13 
265 
186 
2,867 


2.20 

2.59 
2.66 

3.12 

2.U9 


3.18 
3.60 
3.88 
h.65 
3.5h 


59 
50 
55 
52 
53 




BLACKS 


Less than 12 
12 


252 
200 


1.52 
1.96 


2.23 
2.88 


73 
65 


13 or more 
Total 


3h 
kQ6 


2.25 
1.78 


3.35 
2.62 


II 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 

note a, Table 3.l6, p. 78. ^^^^ ^ggg 
b Computed as the mean of [100 ( y^^gg 1966 ^ " •"■^li • 
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rather conclusively demonstrated, using cross-sectional data, that . 
ability does have a significant impact, net of schooling, upon 
earnings.26 The next logical question is whether ability aM labor 
force e^erience are complementary in their effects on pLdSctlS?y, 

Of llrSngs" d:te'^'^;''^^ of schoonng, affects the time pJth 
lU^ ^he absence of longitudinal data has precluded 

empirical investigation of this question, with one ex ceptlonf Based 
on regression analyses of longitudinal dlta ITom three ^iffe^ent s^les 
of men Hause concludes that the effect of mental ability on earnS 
fp^itive'eSr: n life-ycle.27 m other words^ ability S 
a positive effect (net of schooling) on the rate of growth of earnings. 

The longitudinal data of the present study indicate that in the 
early portion of the life-cycle there is no systematic relaSonship 

iTZ^lTir"^ "'Is''^' °^ schooling, ala the rate o? increase 
in hourly earnings. 28 That is, mental ability exhibits a positive 

iSf '^.^'nJn^^'''^'"^ °^ education) with hourly rate of pay in 
n? ^/^f/""^ not with the mean percentage increase L rate 

of pay between these dates (Table 3.23). Furthermore, the absolute 
and relative differentials in wages as between the ability groups 
neither widen nor narrow systematically. For exajiiple, among white high 
school graduates the relative vage differential betweLn . h^e wJth ^ 
above-average ability and those with average ability rio- i from 1 Dercpnt 
in 1966 to 7 percent in I969. In contrast, the corLspoaing ^ 
aillerential for the con^arison of average and below-average "hite 
graduates declines from 6 percent to k percent. 

Because of the vast differences between the studies in (1) the age 

an^r.? ^^^.'^^ °^ measuring ability and iarningf, 

a u faT^a-cisxicax technique, it would be inappropriate to compare 



26 See, for example, Zvi Griliche:; an^. William Mason, "Education 
Ability," Journal of Political Knn:,n.v 80 (May/?ine S?2 Part 
2):S74-S103j John C. Hause, "Earnings Profile: Ability and Schooling " 
Journal of Political Economy 80 (May/ June 1972-Part 2) :S108-S138; and' 
Andrew I. Kohen, "Deteminants of Early Labor Market Success Amo^ 
Young Men: Race, Ability, Quantity and Quality of Schooling." 

S117,^L20-SS^' "^^'''^''^^ ^"""^^^^^ ^^^l^^y ^"'i Schooling," pp. S116- 

oi, m. (iefinition of the measure of ability used here see 

Chapter Two, n. Ik, and Appendix E. 
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these findings to those of Hause. Nevertheless, future researchers of 
the role of ability in lifetime-earnings determination, especially as 
it relates to equality of income distribution , would be veil advised 
to bear in mind both sets of results ,29 



29 For some pioneering work in this area see Gary S. Becker, 
Human Capital and the Personal Distribution of Income.; An Analytical 
Approach W. S> Woytinsky Lecture no> 1 (Ann Arbor; Institute of Public 
Administration, The University of Michigan, I967); Jacob Mincer, "The 
Distribution of Labor Incomes: A Survey xrith Special Reference to the 
Hirnian Capital Approach," Journal of Economic Literature 8 (March 1970): 
1-26; and Barry R. Chiswick and Jacob Mincer, "Time Series Changes in 
Personal Income Inequality in the United States from 1939^ with 
Projections to I985," Journal of Political Economy 80 (May/ June 1972-Part 



2):S3l+-S66. 
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APPENDIX TABLES 
CHAPTER THREE 



Table 3A-1 Major Occupation Group of First, I966 and I969 Job, 
by Highest Year of School Conrpleted^ and Color: 
Eiriployed Out-of -School Youth I7 to 23 Years of Age 

in 1969^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Major occupation group 


Less than 12 


Exactly 12 


First 


1966 


1969 


Fir-ot 


2,966 


1969 




job 


job 


job 


job 


job 


job 




VmTES 


Prof essiontl, technical 


1 


2 




1 


3 




Nonfarm niuiK gers and 














proprietors 


0 


2 


i 


2 


1 


9 


Clierical 


3 


k 




10 


10 


10 




2 


1 


6 


5 


3 


6 


Craftsmen, foremen 


11 


22 


27 


lU 


20 


27 


Operatives 


ko 


39 


31 


36 


h5 


31 


Nonfarm laborers 


22. 


19 




18 


8 


7 


Sjsr^ce 


6 


7 






k 


3 




15 


k 






6 




Total percent 


i;)0 


100 




ir: 


100 


100 


Total number (thousauDi: 


5:7 


537 


557 


597 


597 


597 




BLACKS 


Professional, technical 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


k 


Nonfarm managers and 














proprietors 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Clerical 


2 


2 


5 


13 


8 


lu 


. Sales 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Craftsmen, foremen 


1+ 


k 


6 


5 


k 


; Ik 


Operatives 


22 


26 


ko 


33 




37 


Nonfarm laborers 


18 


20 


27 


33 


13 


21 


Service 


13 


16 


9 


13 


17 


9 


Farm 


ko 


31 


12 


k 


k 


0 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


137 


137 


137 


8U 


8U 


8U 



a For both color giroups, those who attended college are represented 
by fewer than 25 sample cases and are, therefore, not shown here. 

b This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a. 
Table 3.I6, p. 78. 

c Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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Table 3A-3 Major Occupation Group in 1969 of Employed Out-of-Schoo- 
Youth Vfhose First Job After Leaving School V/as as an 
Operative or Nonfarm Laborer,^ by Color and Highest Year 
of School Completed 

(Percentage distribution) 





WHITES 


BLACKS 


1969 occupation 


Operative 


Laborer 


Operative 


Laborer 




Less 


12 


Less 


12 


Less 


12 


Less 






than 




than 




than 










12 




12 




12 




lU 




Professional , 


















technical, managerial 






10 


15 


. 2 


16 


0 


0 


Clerical 


3 


8 


11 


0 


5 


5 


5 


14 


Sales 


8 


5 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Craftsmen 


28 


33 


19 


2U 


10 


20 


?A 


11 


Operatives 




35 


38 


35 


50 


46 


44 


41 


Nonfarm laborers 


8 


2 


17 


9 


16 


11 


14 


26 


Servica 




2 


3 


10 


15 


3 


4 


7 


Farm 


1 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 




0 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


^39 


566 


270 


323 


53 


53 


63 


71 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a, Table 
3.16, p. 78. 
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CHAPTER POUR^' 

CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GOALS OF STUDENTS 



I INTRODUCTION 

The process of progressing throiigh the formal educational system 
usually involves a multitude of changes in a young person* s values, 
ideals, aspirations ^ skills and behavior. Often these changes are 
described by the all-embracing term of "maturation." But clearly, 
maturation occurs at differing rates of speed and in a variety of 
patterns. It is the purpose of this chapter to describe patterns of 
change (maturation) in two dimensions of the lives of young men who were 
enrolled in school continuously from the initial through fourth sirrveys.^ 
These two dimensions are educational goals (Section II ) and occupational 
aspirations (Section III). In Section IV we explore tlie interrelations 
between educational and- occupational goal revision. 

Although considerable research has been conducted- on the determinant 
and consequences of educational and occupational goals of youth,^ there 
is much less empirical work on the process of formation and revision 



This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen. 

1 A respondent is defined as continuously enrolled if he was 
attending school at the date of each survey. Since interviews are 
conducted in October-November of each year, there is some imprecision 
in the definition, e.g., youth who graduated from high school in 
February may have waited until the succeeding autumn to enroll in 
college. However, we do not consider this to be a serious drawback for 
the description contained here. 

2 See, for example, C. N. Alexander, Jr. and E. Q. Campbell, 
"Peer Influences on Adolescent Educational Aspirations and Attainments," 
American Sociological Review 29 (August I96U) : 568-75; 0. D. Duncan, A. 
0. Haller, and A. Fortes, "Peer Influences on Aspirations: A 
Reinterpretation," American Journal of Sociology 7^ (September I968): 
119-37; R. E. Herriott, "Some Social Determinants of Educatiorx^l 
Aspiration/' Harvard Educational Review 33 (Spring I963) :157-77; W. H. 
Sewell, A, 0. Haller and G. W. Ohlendorf, "The Educational and Early 
Occupational Status Attainment Process: Replication and Revision," 
American Sociological Review 35 (December 1970) :10lU-27. 
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of these aspirations. In addition, the theoretical literature 
concerning the development and modification of these types of goals 
tends to be so abstract and general as to provide few hypotheses which 
are testable with the kinds of longitudinal data available to us.^ The 
presentation below is not designed to fill either of those gaps. Rather, 
it is an attempt to present the initial results of exploration into the 
extent of longitudinal stability in educational and occupational 
aspirations of students and to describe the types of change patterns 
which do occur. Further research into this area, based on multivariate 
statistical analysis, is in process. 5 



II KEVISION OF ERJCATIQML GOALS I966 TO I969 

More than one-half of the young men continuously enrolled in 
school since the initial s^xrvey revised their educational goals between 



3 Most of the longitudinal studies are based on the Project 
Talent data bank and tend to examine change by comparing beginning and 
e?iding aspirations without reference to intervening dynamics. See, for 
example, Helen S. Astin, "Patterns of Career Choices Over Time,'* 
Personnel and Guidajace Journal kS (February I967) : 5UI-U6 and John C. 
Flanagan et al.^ Five Years After High School (Palo Alto: American 
Institutes for Research and University of Pittsburgh, I97I) : Chapters 
3 and k. Another group of studies with a similar approach and which 
focus principally on college students are those of John L. Holland, 
his co-researchers. For example, see John L. Holland, "Explorations 
of a Theory of Vocational Choice: VI, A Longitudinal Study Using a 
Sairple of Typical College Students," Journal of Applied Psychology 
Monograph Supplement 52 (February I96O) :l-37. Finally, see also Jerald 
G. Bachman, Youth in Transition , Vol. II (Ann Arbor: Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, I970), pp. I73-9O, 205-08. 

k Examples of this theoretical literature are E. Ginzberg, S. W. 
Ginsberg, S. Axelrod, and J. L. Herma, Occupational Choice: An Approach 
to a General Theory (New York: Columbia University Press, I951) and D. 
E. Super et al. , Ca reer Development: Self -Concept Theor y. Research 
Monograph No. k (College Entrance Examination Board, 1963"). 

5 An early analysis of one-year changes in aspirations can be 
found in Wil J. Smith and Frederick A. Zeller, "The Correlates of Change 
in Educational Aspirations; A Study of Factors Related to Downward 
Adjustment Airing Men lU-2U Years of Age, 1966-1967^' (Paper presented at 
the 1971 annual meetings of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, February I97I). 
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of these aspirations. ^ In r theoretical literature 

concerning the developmer ion of these types of goals 

tends to be so abstract ..-u ^ provide few hypotheses wh^'r^h 

are testable with the ki: -tudinal data available to us. 4 \e 

presentation below is not de^xgnea to fill either of those gaps. Rather, 
it is an attempt to present the initial results of exploration into the 
extent of longitudinal stability in educational and occupational 
aspirations of students anJ to describe the types of change patterns 
which do occur. Fiarther research into this area, based on multivariate 
statistical analysis, is in process. 5 



II REVISION OF EDUCATIOML GOALS 1966 TO I969 

More than one-half of the young men continuously- enrolled in 
school since the initial survey revised their educational goals between 



3 Most of the longitudinal studies are based on the Project 
Talent data bank and tend to examine change by comparing beginning and 
ending aspirations without reference to intervening dynamics. See, for 
example, Helen S. Astin, "Patterns of Career Choices Over Time," ' 
Personnel and Guidance Jottrnal U6 (February I967) :5lfl-lf6 and John C. 
Flanagan et al.. Five Years After High School (Palo Alto: American 
Institutes for Research and University of Pittsburgh, 1971) : chapters 
3 and 4. Another group of studies with a similar approach and which 
focus principally on college students are those of John L. Holland, 
his co-researchers. For example, see John L. Holland, "Explorations 
of a Theory of Vocational Choice: VI, A Longitudinal Study Using a 
Sanple of Typical College Students," Journal of Applied Psychology 
Monograph S upplement 52 (February 196a;:l-37. Finally, see also Jerald 
G. Bachman, Youth in Transition , Vol. II (Ann Arbor: Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, I970), pp. 173-90, 205-08. 

h Examples of this theoretical literature are E. Ginzberg, S. W. 
Ginsberg, S. Axelrod, and J. L, Herma, Occupational Choice; An Approach 
to a General Theory (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951} and D. 
E. Siiper et al.. Career Development; Self-Concept Theory , Research 
Monograph No. h (college Entrance Examinatiori fioard, I963). 

5 An early analysis of one-year changes in aspirations can be 
found in Wil J. Smith and Frederick A, Zeller, "The Correlates of Change 
in Educational Aspirations: A Study of Factors Related to Downward 
Adjustment Among Men lk-2k Years of Age, I966-I967 " (Paper presented at 
the 1971 annual meetings of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, February 197I). 



1966 and I969 (Table k.l). By and large, the net result of the 
revisions appears to be that the group's aspirations rose between I966 
and 1969. This is not surprising since the young men already have 
exhibited considerable scholastic a .ievement — i.e., nearly three-fourths 
of the whites and more than one-half of the blacks were attending college 
in 1969.^ Yet, nearly one -fifth of the students made two or more goal 
changes whose net result is not ascertairable from the measure used in 
Table k.l J 

Among both blacks and whites, the stability rate (i.e*, the percent 
expressing the same goal at all four interviews) appears to be greater 
among youth whose initial goal was at least college graduation than 
among those who originally aspired only to high school graduation. As 
we noted in an examination of one-year changes in goals, the least 
stable goals were held. by young men who initially aspired to completion 
of two years of college. 8 As compared to those whose goal was either 
a high school diploma or a four-year college degree, this group of youth 
not only revised \ipward and downward more frequently, but was much more 
likely to make three revisions whose net result is uncertain. Thus, it 
would appear that students are far from conrpletely pers\xaded of the 
value of having a two-year terminal degree, despite the tremendous growth 
in such programs during the past half -decade. 

The only intercolor difference apparent in the data is a slightly 
greater tendency for young black men than for white to have revised 
their goal downward. This difference is attributable solely to the 
group who initially expressed the desire to complete at least four years 
of college. Interestingly, in this group there is no intercolor 
difference in the stability rate nor in the proportion for whom the net 



6 In addition, those youth who revised their goals downward are 
much more likely to have been omitted from the universe being studied 
because of their having left school. 

7 The measure, is derived solely from aggregating the three 
pair-wise comparisons of goals between adjacent years. Thus, for 
example, a student is coded as an "upward changer" only if his pattern 
of goal revision was one of the following: (l) one upward change and 
two "no changes," (2) two upward changes and one "no change" or (3) 
three upward changes. Seven possible patterns of change are thus 
collapsed into one category. See Table k.2 for an alternative method of 
measuring change between 1966 and 1969* 

8 Kohen and Fames, Career Thresholds ^ 3:9-10. 
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Table k,l Pattern of Revision of Educational Goals by 
Students^ 1966 through I969, by Educational 
Goal in 1966 and Color 

f Percentage distribution) 



Goal revision pattern 
1966 tlurough 196913 


1966 Goal 


High 


College 


Totaic 


school If 


2 


4 or more 






WHITES 




k2 


12 


if8 


h5 


upward 


h3 


50 


23 


26 


uownwaro. 


0 


18 


12 


11 


Net uncertain 


15 


20 


17 


18 


2 changes 


13 


8 


15 


Ik 


3 changes 


2 


12 


2 


3 


• Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thovisands)® 


275 


178 


2,780 


3,3^^2 




BLACKS 


Same goal, all k years 


36 




k8 


k2 


Upward 


50 




17 


26 


Downward 


0 


d 


19 


lif 


Net uncertain 


Ik 




16 


18 


2 changes 


10 




12 


12 


3 changes 


k 




k 


6 


Total percent 


100 




100 


100 


Total number (thousands)^ 




21 


189 


281 



a Unless further restricted the universe for all tables in this 
• chapter is youth 17 to 27 years of age in 1969 who were attending 
school at each of the four survey dates. 

b Only those for whom all revisions were upward are in the category 
"upward," and only those for whom all revisions were downward, 
are in the category "downward." The category "net uncertain" 
contains* those who made at least two revisions in opposite 
directions. 

c Includes a few respondents whose I966 goal was less than high 

School graduation, 
d Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 

sample cases. 

e Includes those respondents who did not respond to the question 
in one or more years. 
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resiilt of revision is uncertain. Rather, the entire differential is 
accounted for by a greater percentage of whites than of blacks revising 
upward and a f^maller p'^rcentage of whites than of blacks revising 
downward, 

A slightly different perspective on educational goal revision over 
a three-year p- ' >d. is gaircd from examining merely the net change in 
the tive of the pattern of intervening revisions. The 

ove_ ljU'. X, -^^on of changes is much the same as that depicted by the 

pattem-of -revision measui-e.9 That is, the stability rate is about 50 
percent and the net direction of change appears to be upward (Table 
!+,2), However, there is substantial variation in goal revision according 
to year of school attending. The stability rate declines noticeably 
with amount of education until a youth enters his senior year of college 
and/or enrolls in graduate school • Since all of this group were college 
students at the initial sujTvey date and persisted to at least the senior 
year J it is not surprising to find a higher stability rate among them. 
The apparently marked difference between blacks and whites in this 
latter group must be interpreted with considerable caution for several 
reasons. First , the number of sample cases among the blacks was quite 
small. Second, within the group of college seniors and graduate students 
the goals of the latter probably are more stable, especially at a point 
in the academic year at which many seniors are not certain about their 
admission to a graduate or professional progran. Third, in the group 
shown as "college k or above" proportionately more whites than blacks 
are graduate students; This third reason may also explain why such a 
large fraction of blacks in this group experienced a decline in 
aspirations --i.e. 3 most of them were seniors who faced the major cutbacks 
in financial aid available for graduate study which began to appear in 
1969. 

Excepting the seniors and graduate students, the proportion of 
young men whose net goal revision was upward seems to rise with 
educational attainment. This probably reflects both the confidence 
inspired by academic achievement and the selectivity of achievement. 
By the latter we mean that many of those who revised their goals 
downward had already departed the educational stream. Both forces seem 
to operate more strongly for young black men than for their white 
counterparts in that the proportion of upward changers is higher among 
blacks than among whites in each of the three :.evel-of -attainment groups. 



9 Although the universes are not strictly comparable, the data 
in Table U.2 suggest that about half of the youth whose revision 
patterns contained at least two changes in opposite directions actually 
made no net change at all, about one-fourth of them made upward changes 
and the remaining fotirth revised downward. 
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Table k.2 Net Change in Educational Goal I966 to 1969, by 
Year of School Attending in I969 and Color: 
Students Who Expressed a Definite Occupational 
Aspiration in 19660- 

(Percentage distribution) 



i\f:Tj uiiaiigc 1X1 ecuica i/Xonax 


Year of 


school attending in I969 


High 








Total 






uoJ_Lege 


gOaX X^DD— X^D^ 


school 


1 


2-3 


h 












or 












above 






WHITES 


Upward 


20 


31 


k2 


2k 


30 


No change 




51 


h3 


69 


51+ 


Downward 


26 


18 


15 


7 


16 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


62h 


566 


761 


ehi 


2,592 




BLACKS 


Upward 


2k 


kS 


52 


7 


32 


No change 


56 


51 


37 


1+8 


50 


Downward 


20 


3 


11 




18 


To ':1 percent 


100 


100 


].00 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


107 


1+8 


52 


35 


2kl 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note a, Table If.l, p. 106. 



Finally, among whites , though not among blacks, the percentage of 
downward changers declines monotonically with level of schooling 
completed. 

Altho-ugh the form of existing tabulations precludes examining them 
jointly, it is interesting to compare the net changes in educational 
goals with the net changes in educational expectations • As a 
precautionary note, it must be mentioned that none of the comments which 
follow should be used to draw inferences about the convergence or 
divergence of goals and expectations. By and large, expectations appear 
to have been less stable than goals, particularly for black youth among 
whom the stability rate of goals is 50 percent while the comparable 
rate for expectations is only 39 percent (Tables k,2 and.i+A-l). In 
addition, the proportion of youth revising expectations upward is 
noticeably larger than the fraction revising goals in this direction. 
In general, the differential changes in goals and expectations derive 
mainly from the instability of expectations among the youngest students 
(i.e., those who were high school freshmen or below in I966). For this 
group the rate of upward revision of expectations is more than twice 
that of upward revision of goals {k3 versus 20 percent for whites and 
^9 versus 2k percent for blacks). Unlike the case with goals, stability 
of expectations exhibits no consistent relation with year in school. 
Finally, the only consistent intercolor difference in expectations 
change is that black youth were more likely than their white counterparts 
to have made an upward revision. 10 

III REVISION OF OCCUPATIOML ASPIRATIONS 1966-1969 

The occupation which a young man desires to hold when he is 3O 
years of age exhibits even more instability over time than his 
educational goal. Less than one-fifth of the youth continuously enrolled 
from 1966 through I969 expressed the same aspiration at each of the four 
interviews, as compared to more than two-fifths who maintained the same 
educational goal consistently (Table U.S). Though there are three 



10 This might have been expected from the fact that in I966 
blacks were more likely than whites to have "expected" less schooling 
than they "aspired" to get. Parnes et al.. Career Thresholds , l:l69-70. 

11 In early results of the five-year follow-up study in Project 
Talent, Richards reports overall stability rates for 11th and 12 ch 
graders of 23. k percent and I8.6, respectively. John C. Flanagan et . 
al., Five Years After High School , pp. 3-12. The stability rate 
computations are based on occupations defined with. nearly as much 
detail as the three-digit Census codes, but in a classification scheme 
unique to the Project Talent data. Although these proportions are 
similar to those found here, it must be noted that the Project Talent 
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major reasons'* iirider lying this large difference ^ only one is of 
substantive interest ,12 The reason is that there is a much greater 
range of occupational attainments than of educational attainments. 
Expressed slightly differently, the same amount of fonnal schooling can 
prepare a young man for a large number of occupations ,13 

The rather astounding exrfcent of instability of occupational 
aspirations is amplified when it is noted that percent of tV 
men in question revised their aspirations at least twice over the course 
of four annual interviews. An additional I9 percent of the white 
students and 13 percent of their black counterparts were unwi3J_ing3 or 
unable 5 to articulate a desired occupation in one or more of the 
surveys. These latter figures provide the only instance of an apparent 
difference between blacks and whites in the pattern of revision of 
occupational goals. The method of coding the pattern-of -revision 
measure shown in Table k,3 precludes any conclusion about the net 
direction of changes because nearly two-fifM:hs of each color group is 
coded as "net uncertain. 



study which is cited contains no controls for enrollment status at the 
follow-up survey nor for race. Also, it is limited to a much smaller 
age cohort, though the sample is considerably larger. 

12 The other two, however, are definitely of methodological 
interest. The first is that occupations are more difficult than years 
of schooling to code, i.e., the educational goals are precoded on the 
interview schedule while considerable judgment is necessary in coding 
occupations. Thus, even though experienced Census Bureau coders are 
used, the same verbal description in two consecutive years may receive 
different three-digit numerical codes. Second, occupational aspirations 
have a much greater range of verbal (and conceptual) specificity than 
educational goals. Thus, even though a respondent holds the same 
aspiration in each of two years, the detail in his verbal description 

of it may vary enough for it to be assigned two different three-digit 
codes, e.g., engineer (092-O93) and aeronautical engineer (080), 

13 The interrelation between changes in occupational and 
educational goals is examined in Section IV of this chapter. 

1^ The measure is based solely on aggregating the three pair-wise 
comparisons of aspiration in adjacent years. The aggregation begins 
with the three-digit numerical codes from the Census classification 
scheme. To ascertain direction of change for those whose four three- 
digit codes are unequal, the two-digit Duncan index scores of occupational 
status are used. The direction of change is determined by the sign of 
the arithmetic difference between the scores of adjacent-year 
aspirations (later year minus earlier year). Uncertainty about the 
direction of change results from the occurrence of at least two changes 
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Table If. 3 Pattern of Revi?.: - 

Aspirations I966 Thro-ugh 1969^, by Color: 
Students Who Were Inteinriewed All Four 
Years'*^ 



Pattern of occupatxDnal 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


aspiration revision 1966 through 






1969a 






Same aspiration all four years 


15 


18 


One revision 


21 


25 


Upward 


11 


13 


Downward 


10 


11 


Two or thrse revisions 


^5 


^5 


Upward 


3 


3 


Downward 


k 


3 


Direction uncertain 


38 


39 


Undecided in ciae or luore years 


19 


13 


Total percent 


100 


100 


Total number (thEmsands) 


3, 307 


273 



a Pattern of revision is derived from aggregation of the 
three adjaceirfc-year coirrparisons of expressed occupational 
aspiration. Direction of chaaage is determined hy the 
sign of the difference in the Dvmcan index scores of the 
occupations "being conipared. Uncertainty of direction of 
change results from the occurrence of at least two changes 
with different signs. The group shown as "same aspiration" 
includes only those for whom, the three-digit occupational 
code of aspiration is the same in each year. 

"b This is a further restriction of the universe described in 
note Tahle k.l, p. 106. 
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In order to eliminate some the ainbiguity of the direction of 
goal changing, the pattern-of-re-v^sion variable is supplemented with a 
measiire of net change based on comparing the initial and final 
aspirations. "'•^ "Examination of this new measure of goal changing 
indicates that, overall, there is almost no net directional change in 
the aspiration level of the white students, while their black 
counterparts seems to have made a net upward revision (Table k.k) . 
That is, 29 percent of the white youth made positive changes and 3I 
percent made negative ones. The corresponding proportions among black 
students are 38 and 30 percent, respectively. However, because of the 
substantial variation in revision patterns according to level of school 
attending and the white-black difference in distribution by level of 
school attending, the intercolor difference must be investigated within 
educational attainment categories. 

Before examining intercolor differences further, it is well to 
take note of the similarities and differences in stability of aspirations 
by schooling level. First, for both color groups the stability rate 
(i.e., percent with exactly the same goal I966 and I969) is higher 
among students still enrolled in high school in I969 than among those 
who were college freshmen in I969 (Table k.k). But, the stability rate 



with different signs. Although it is possible for a change in three- 
digit codes to result in an arithmetic difference of zero in two-digit 
scores, no cases of this were observed among those who made exactly one 
revision. 

15 Although the categories in Table k.k are arranged differently 
from those in Table U.3 in order to highlight direction of net change, 
the variables are largely the same. The difference between them was 
developed as follows. For those youth who made 2-3 revisions including 
two in opposite directions (on the Duncan index), the three-digit 
Census codes of the I966 and I969 aspirations were conrpared. Those for 
whom the codes were equivalent are shown as "no net change, 2-3 revisions" 
(line 3, Table k.k). For the remaining respondents (i.e., those with 
unequal three-digit codes I966 and I969), the arithmetic difference 
(1969 minus I966) between Duncan index scores of the respective 
aspirations was used to determine the direction of net change. Those 
for whom the difference is +5 points or more are shown as part of "net 
change upward, 2-3 revisions" (line 6, Table k.k). Symmetrically, 
those for whom the difference is -5 points or more are part of "net 
change downward, 2-3 revisions" (line 9, Table h.h). Finally, those 
for whom the difference is + U points are shown as "net change lateral" 
(line 11, Table k.k). 
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Table h.h Pattern o:^ Revision of Occupational Aspirations I966 
through 1969, a by year of School Attending in I966 
and Color: Students Interviewed All Four Years Who 
Expressed a Definite Occupational Goal in 1^66^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Pattern of occupational 


High 




Colle 


ge 


Total 


















aspiration revision I966 


school 


X 




4- or 




through 1909*^ 








above 










WHITE 


s 




No net change I966-I969 


25 


16 


22 


38 


25 


Same aspiration all k years 


17 


7 


17 


29 


18 


Two or three revisions 


8 


9 


5 


9 


7 


Net change upward 


28 


33 


31 


21^ 


29 


One revision 


15 


ll^ 


15 


8 


13 


Two or three revisions 


13 


19 


16 


16 


16 


Net change doimward 


30 


35 


30 


26 


31 


One revision 


Ik 


Ik 


11 


8 


12 


Two or three revisions 


16 


21 


19 


18 


19 


Net change lateral^ 


8 


6 


9 


9 


7 


uncLecicLecL in x ox^ more y^oLTo 


9 


10 


8 


3 


8 


XOuax pGrcenu 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


To+fl 1 mnnVip"r f thousands ^ 




k70 


618 


503 


2,037 




BIACKS 


No net change 1966-69° 


19 


9 


25 




2k 


Same aspiration all h years 


16 


k 


23 




20 


Two or three revisions 


3 


5 


2 




k 


Net change upward 


33 


63 


39 




38 


One revision 


18 


2k 


7 




15 


Two or three revisions 


15 


39 


32 


e 


23 


Net change downward 


33 


11 


33 




30 


One revision 


IB 


6 


9 




13 


Two or three revisions 


15 


5 


2i^ 




17 


Net change lateral^! 


7 


5 


0 




5 


Undecided in 1 or more years 


8 


0 


0 




k 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


26 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


92 


39 


k9 


207 



ERIC 



a See text note ik^ page 110 for the method of constructing this 
variable. 

b This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a, 

Table U.l, p. 106. 
c There are no cases of a single revision in goal acconrpanied by an 

arithmetic difference of zero between the Duncan index scores 

associated with the two goals, 
d Arithmetic difference between I969 and I966 Duncan index score of 

aspiration is + U points, 
e Percentage distribution not shown where the base represents fewer 

than 25 sample cases, 



then increases dramatically vith level of schooling. A plausible 
explanation of this relationship may be that the first few months of 
the transition from high school to college are very unsettling and that 
commitment to a career goal rises as visible progress is made towards 
it. 

Because of the small. number of sample cases of black youth in the 
college-attendance groups , the fo3J-OWing discvission of intercolor 
differences is abbreviated and tentative. Whites appear to have been 
more indecisive than blacks in specifying a career aspiration; whereas 
h percent of the black students were imdecided in one or more years, 8 
percent of their white counteirparts were. On the basis of the 
proportions who revised their goals upward and downward there is no 
evidence of much net directional revision for any of the groups of white 
college students. In contrast, blacks attending the first three years 
of college exhibit marked net upward revision. 

A third perspective on longitudinal change in aspirations can be 
gained from looking at the stability of goals, controlling for the 
initial (1966) occupational aspiration. The only groups for which 
coding procedures and sample size permit examination are shown in Table 
U.5# Among both blacks and whites the stability rate for those who 
initially aspired to professional technical occupations is higher than 
for those who wanted blue-collar jobs. However, this difference is 
apparently attributable to the greater proportion of I969 college 
students who initially aspired to professional jobs. That is, among 
whites in high school in I969 the stability rates are virtually identical 
for those who originally desired a professional career and for those 
who were blue-collar aspirants. Interestingly^ introduction of the 
base-year aspiration as a control eliminates some of the intercolor 
difference in goal-changing which is noted above— i.e., proportionately 
more blacks aspired to occupations with low rates of longitudinal 
stability. 

Because coding and response variation doubtless result in an 
overestimate of the extent of longitudinal instability in occupational 
goals defined by three-digit codes, it is also usef\il to examine more 
broadly defined change in occupational aspirations. For this purpose 
the occupational aspirations have been grouped into eleven categories, 
namely the 10 one-digit major occupation groups and "don't know." Even 
in this case, small sati5)le sizes prohibit an exhaustive enumeration 
(e.g., in the form of transition matrices), and controlling for level of 



16 Note that precisely the same relationship obtains when one 
examines the "pure" stability rate defined as the percent with exactly 
the same aspiration at all four interviews. 
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Table U.5 Net Stability Rate^ of Selected I966 Occupational 
Aspiration Categories, by Year of School Attending 
1969 and Color: Students Interviewed All Four Years 
Who Expressed a Definite Occupational Goal in 1966^ 



Selected I966 
occupational aspirations 
and year of school 
attending in 19^9 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total 
number 
(thousands ) 


stability- 
rate^ 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


stability- 
rate^ 


Professional , technical 










• High school 


252 


25 




18 


College 1 


398 


17 


26 


c 


College 2-3 




25 


h3 


29 


College k or above 




39 


2k 


b 


Total 


■ 1,60k 


27 


lh2 


27 


Blue -collar 










High school 




26 


26 


c 


Total 


157 


21 


37 


15 


All other occupations 










High school 


79 


b 


17 


c 


College 


197 


16 


11 


c 


Total 


276 


19 


28 


c 


Total 


2,037 


25 


207 


23 



a Percentage with the same three-digit occupational goal in I969 as in 

19665 irrespective of intearvening revisions, 
b- This is a fux'ther restriction of the universe described in note a^ 

Table U.l, p. IO6. 
c Percentage not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sarrrple cases, 
d Includes craftsmen, foremen, operatives and nonfarm laborers. 
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schooling compounds the difficulty. Consequently 3 the data presented are 
restricted to yoirng men whose 1966 aspirations were professional or 
technical occupations (Table Of course^ the broader definition 

.of occupational aspiration results in much higher stability rates. As 
compared to the stability rates of 15-^0 percent when three-digit codes 
were used (Table h.^), the rates using one-digit codes range from 60 to 
95 percent (Table k.6). Most changes in aspirations occur within, not 
across 5 traditionally defined occupational strata. 



IV RELATION BETWEEN REVISIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AMD OCCUPATIOML GOAIS 

In addition to comparing the separate patterns of change in educational 
and occupational goals ^ it is useful to examine the relation of these 
patterns to each ether. We are able to make a beginning at this effort by 
examining the joint stability rate of educational and occupational goals, 
controlling for type of occupational goal in 1966 and year of school 
attending in I969. Only I5 percent of the white students and 11 percent 
of the black maintained both their schooling and career aspiration over 
the three-year period (Table U.?). Those youth who were enrolled in 
college at the initial survey (i.e., those in college k or above in I969) 
exhibit a much higher joint stability rate than do those who were in 
junior or senior high school in 1966. This latter difference holds for 
both color groups and within the group whose initial occupational desire 
was a profess ional/technical job. There is no evidence of a consistent 
intercolor difference in the joint stability of educational and 
occupational goals. Although the rates are lower, these observations all 
apply with equal force to the joint stability of educational expectations 
and occupational aspirations (Table UA-3). 

Even though the joint stability rates are low, they are indicative 
of a positive correlation between occupational and educational goal 
revisions. Further evidence in support of this positive correlation 
is that youth who raised their occupational sights were half -again as 
likely as those who lowered theirs to have raised their educational 
goals (Table h.Q). Symmetrically, the youth with diminished occupational 
aspirations I'rere more than twice as likely as those with raised aspirations 
to have lowered their educational goal. In addition, this correlation 



17 The universe described in Table h.S is somewhat larger than 
those of k.k and k.3 because it includes some respondents who were not 
interviewed in 196?, 1968, or both years. 

18 Of course, the joint rate is mathematically constrained to be 
no higher than the lower of the two individual rates. 
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Table k.6 Type of Occupational Aspiration 19^9? by Year of School 
Attending I969 and Color: Students Who Aspired to 
Professional or Technical Occupations as of 1966^ 



(Percentr-; -.ribution) 



Type of occupational 


iligh 








h or 


aspiration I969 


school 


Total 


1-3 


above 




WHITES 


Professional, technical 


67 




82 


88 


Other white collar 


13 


9 


9 


8 


Blue collar 


8 


1 


b 


1 


Other occupation 


k 


1 


2 


0 


Don't know 


8 


5 


7 


3 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands ) 


369 


1,630 


1,076 


55^^ 




BLACKS 


Professional, technical 


60 


81 


95 




Other white collar 


16 


19 


5 




Blue collar 


21 


0 


0 


c 


Other occupation 


0 


0 


0 




Don't know 


3 


0 


0 




Total percent 


100 


100 


100 




Total number (thousands ) 


55 


107 


78 


29 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a, 

Table k.l^ p. 106. 
b Between 0,1 and O.5 percent. 

c Percentage distribution not shown where base represents fewer than 
25 sample cases. 
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Table k,7 Joint Stability Rate of Educational and Occupational 

Aspirations 1966-1969^, by Type of Occupational Goal 1966, 
Year of School Attending 1969 and Color: Students Who 
Expressed a Definite Occupational Goal in 1^66^ 



1966 occupational goal 
and year of school 
attending I969 



WHITES 



Total 
number 
(thousands ) 



Joint 
stability 
rate^ 



BLACKS 



Total 
number 
(thousands ) 



Joint 
stability 
rate^ 



Professional, technical 
High school 
College 1 
College 2-3 
College k or above 
Total 

Blue collar 
High school 
Total<^ 

Other 

High school 
College 1-3 
Totaic 

Total 

High school 
College 1 
College 2-3 
College k or above 
Total 



368 
h79 
605 
565 
,018 



Iks 
196 



113 
197 
379 



62k 
566 
761 
6kl 
2,592 



16 
10 

10 

29 
16 



18 
13 



8 

11 
10 



15 
9 

10 
27 
15 



56 
3h 

33 
168 



30 
k2 



20 
8 

31 



107 
k8 
52 
35 

2kl 



13 
3 

16 

25 
ih 



6 
6 



d 
d 
11 



12 
k 
Ik 

23 
11 



a 

b 

c 
d 



Percent with the same educational goal and the same three-digit 
occupational aspiration in I966 and I969. 

This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a, 
Table if.l, p, I06. 

Total includes those attending schooling levels not shovm separately. 
Percent not shovm where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table k*Q Comparison of Educational Goals I966 and 1969? "by Type of 
Occupational Aspiration 1966, Direction of Change in 
Occupational Aspiration 1966-1969^ and Color: Students 
Who Expressed Different and Definite Occupational 
Aspirations in 1966 and 1969^ 



(Percentage distribution) 



Comparison of 


Professional 


, technical 


All other occupations 


educational goal 


1969 aspiration 


1969 aspiration _ 


1966-1969 


Highera 


lower^ 


Higher^ 


lowerQ' 




WHITES 


1969 higher 
1969 = 1966 
1969 lower 

Total percent 


38 
52 
10 
100 


25 

he 

29 
100 


h^ 

39 
16 
100 


c 


Total nijmber 










(thousands ) 


hik 


676 


302 


83 




BIACKS 


1969 higher 
1969 = 1966 
1969 lower 


5U 
39 
7 


17 
h^ 
38 


^3 
50 

7 


c 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 




Total nijm'ber 










(thousands ) 


38 


69 


h3 


8 



a Direction of change in occupational aspirations is determined by 
the sign of the arithmetic difference (1969 Mnus 1966) between 
the Duncan indexes associated with the aspirations. Respondents 
with differences of + ^ points are omitted from this table. Thus, 
higher (lower) aspirations in 1969 means that the index of the goal 
expressed in 1969 was at least 5 points greater (less) than the 
index of the goal expressed in 1966. 

b This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a. 
Table U.l, p. IO6. 

c Percentage distribution not shown where base represents fewer than 
25 sample cases. 
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appears to be stronger among blacks than among whites. ^9 Qnce again, 
analogous associations are observable between educational expectations 
and occupational aspirations (Table kA-k). Although not shown here, 
the data for whites also indicate that the size of the occupational 
aspiration chunge is positively related to the directional probability 
of educational goal revision. For example, of those who raised their 
occupational aspirations by at least 15 points, k6 percent raised their 
educational goals; whereas the compt able proportion among youth whose 
aspirations rose by 5-lU points was o3 percent. 



19 The apparently incongruous behavior by youth who raised 
(lowered) their occupational aspiration while lowering (raising) their 
educational aspiration cannot be investigated with the tabulations 
currently available. However, it is worthy of note that the incongruity 
may be only superficial, partly because the correlation between occupational 
status and years of school completed is less than one. For example, it is 
plausible that a youth could have revised his goals from a bachelor's 
degree in chemical engineering to a master *s degree in mechanical 
engineering. These changes would be recorded as a decrease in (status of) 
occupational aspiration (from 90 to 82 on Duncan's socioeconomic index) 
and an increase in educational goal. It is also probable that some of the 
instances of revision of occupational and educational goals in opposite 
directions represent the fact that in 1966 the two goals were inconsistent. 
For example, in 1966 about one-fifth of the white high school students who 
aspired to white-collar jobs also aspired to complete fewer than four 
years of college, while one-fifth of the aspirants to blue-collar jobs 
wanted to finish four or more years of college. Barnes et al. , 
Career Thresholds , 1:17^. 
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APEENDK TABLES 
CHAPTER FOUR 



Table kk-- 



Net ::hange in Educational Expectation 1966 to 1969, by- 
Year f School Attending in 1969 and Color: Students 
Who I.xpressed a Definite Occupational Aspiration in 1966^ 



(Percentage distribution) 



Net chajnige ir. 


Year of school attending in 1969 


educaticnal 


High 


College 


Total 


expectatior 


school 


1 


2-3 


h or above 




WHITES 


Upward 


h3 


32 


ho 


30 


36 


No change 


31 


51 


h5 


63 


hQ 


Downward 


26 


17 


15 


7 


16- 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number 












(thousands ) 


62k 


566 


761 


eki 


2,592 




BIACKS 


Upward 


h9 


39 


57 


37 


hi 


No change 


35 




27 


52 


39 


Downward 


16 


7 


16 


11 


ih 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number 












(thousands ) 


107 


k8 


52 


35 


2kl 



a This is a further restriction of the universe described in note. 'a, 
Table k.l, p. IO6. 
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Table Joint Stability Rate of Educational Expectation and 

Occupational Aspiration 1966-1969^j by Type of Occupational 
Goal 19665 Year of School Attending I969 and Color: 
Students Who Expressed a Definite Occupational Goal 

in 1966^ 



1966 occupational goal 
and year of school 
attending i.yOy 


WHT 




BLACKS 


Total number 
(^thousands ; 


Stability 
rate 


Total number 

( tVimi*^ nnr] *^ 1 


stability 
rate^ 


Prof ess lonal J technical 










High school 


3do 


1 0 

li: 


56 


10 


College 1 




7 
( 


M 1 


3 


College 2-3 




-L3 


U5 


11 


College k or above 


565 


25 


33 


13 


Total 


2,018 


lU 


168 


10 


Blue collar 










High school 




0 


30 


6 


Total^ 


196 


0 


U2 




Other 










High school 


113 




20 


d 


College 1-3 


197 


8 


8 


d 


Totaic 


379 


6 


31 


2 


All occupations 








8 


High school 


62U 


8 


107 


College 1 


566 


7 


U8 


2 


College 2-3 


761 


12 


52 


10 


College k or above 


6U1 


22 


35 


13 


Total 


2,592 


12 


2U1 


8 



a Percent with same educational expectation and the same three-digit 

occupational aspiration in 1966 and 1969- 
b This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a. 

Table U.l, p. IO6. 

c Total includes those attending schooling levels not shovm separately, 
d Percent not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table kA'k Comparison of Educational Expectations 1966 and 1969^\)y 

Type of Occupational Aspiration I966, Direction of Change 
in Occupational Aspiration 1966-1969^ and Color: 
Students Who Expressed Different and Definite Occupational 
Aspirations in 1966 and 1969^ 



nonroari <; on of 


1966 


occupational aspiration 




e due at i ona 1 


Professional, technical 


All occupations 




1969 a.spiration 


1969 aspiration 




Higher^ 


1 


Lower*^ 




Higher^ 


Lowera 




WHITES 


1969 higher 


k2 




26 






kh 


30 


1969 = 1966 


53 




h5 






h8 


kh 


1969 lower 


5 




29 






8 


26 


Total percent 


100 




100 






100 


100 


Total number 
















(thousands ) 


klk 




676 






716 


759 




BLACKS 


1969 higher 


56 




20 






60 


21 


1969 = 1966 


37 




51 








50 


1969 lower 


7 




29 






6 


29 


Total percent 


100 




100 






100 


100 


Total number 
















(thousands ) 


38 




69 






79 


77 



i Direction of change in occupational aspirations is determined by the 
sign of the arithmetic difference (1969 minus I966) between the Duncan 
indexes associated with the aspirations. Respondents with differences 
of U points are omitted from this table. Thus, higher (lower) 
aspirations in 1969 means that the index of the goal expressed in 1969 
was at least 5 points greater (less) than the index of the goal 
expressed in I966. 

) This is a further restriction of the universe described in note a, 
Table U.l, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER FIVE-^ 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



I INTRODUCTION 

With the 1969 wave of interviews, we have completed two-thirds of 
the data collection for our longitudinal survey of yoiing men who were 
between the ages of ik and 2k when the study began. Of the 5^225 members 
of the sample originally interviewed, about three-fourths (78.5 percent 
of the whites and 72.9 percent of the blacks) were reinterviewed in 1969- 
As has been pointed out in earlier volumes in this series, the principal 
cause of attrition from the sample has been entrance to military service, 
and there is reason to hope that much of this attrition represents only 
temporary absence from the sample. 

The purpose of this progress report has been to analyze the magnitudes 
and patterns of change in the personal characteristics and in the 
educational and labor market status of the youth up to the time of the I969 
survey. The following observations indicate the substantial amount of 
change during the 36-month period between the I966 and I969 interviews : 
(1) one-third of the young men made a change in their school enrollment 
status, (2) one-fifth changed their marital status and (3) more than 10 
percent of the students and more than 25 percent of the nonstudents 
changed county (or SMSA) of residence at least once (pp. 6-II). 



II LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS 

In order to address some of the questions often raised about the 
effects of leaving school prior to graduation from high school, we 
have compared the post-school labor market experiences of young men with 
exactly 12 and those with fewer than 12 years of education who were not 
enrolled at the time of the I969 interview. Although there are visible 
and systematic differences in labor market experience in favor of graduates 
vis-a-vis dropouts, despite the longer labor. market exposure of the latter, 
i-G is necessary to acknowledge the strong possibility that both dropping 
out and unfavorable labor market experience are the result of disadvantages 
^'hich predate departure from school. For example, our measure of mental 
ability (gathered from school records) exhibits distinct differences in 
favor of graduates (pp. 30-31). 



This chapter was written by Andrew I. Kohen. 
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The following are the major differences in labor market experience 
between the graduates and dropouts. (l) Graduates exhibit a higher rate 
of labor force participation, a lower rate of unemployment, and a greater 
likelihood of being employed full time, although the gaps appear to narrow 
with increasing labor market experience (pp. 32-37 )• (2) Holders of a 
high school diploma occupy noticeably higher rungs on the occupational 
ladder than do young men with less than 12 years of schooling and, among 
whites, the disparity in occupational distribution appear'^ to widen over 
time (pp. 35-39 ). (3) Graduates were much more likely than dropouts to 
have participated in a formal occupational training program between 1966 
and 1969 (p.UU ). (h) Possibly as a consequence of this difference 
in training, although the monetary advantages of completing high school 
over dropping out are not realized immediately, by the third year after 
leaving school hourly rates of pay of graduates are higher than those of 
dropouts, i.e., the beneficial effect of labor market exposure on wages 
seems to be stronger for those with a high school diploma than for those 
without it (pp. 39-Uo ). (5) Dropouts are more mobile between employers 
than are graduates. This is vividly illustrated by the fact that only 
one-fifth of the white graduates, in contrast to two-fifths of the white 
dropouts, changed employers three or more times during the period 
(pp. k2-k3). 

In addition to the behavioral and experiential differences which 
distinguish high school graduates from nongraduates there are discernible 
differences in two labor-market-related attitudes (pp. ). First, 

young men with a high school diploma are more likely than those without 
one to manifest a strong commitment to work. Second, staying in school 
through high school graduation is positively associated with a strong 
sense of personal efficacy. Because this psychological trait (i.e., 
internality/externality) was measured after most of the men discontinued 
their schooling, it is not possible to be certain of causal direction. 
However, it is plausible that both more schooling and more favorable 
labor market experience contribute to the greater sense of personal 
control expressed by the high school graduates. 

Finally, there is some evidence that discontinuation of schooling 
prior to completing high school is associated with more unfavorable labor 
market experience for a young black man than for a young white man. The 
data on unemployment and on hourly earnings indicate that the 
graduate /dropout gap is wider among blacks than among whites. Furthermore, 
with the passage of time this gap narrows more (w^idens less) for whites 
than for blacks. Stated somewhat differently, the intercolor differences 
in labor market experience are more pronounced for dropouts than for 
graduates . 



Ill lABQR MARKET EXPERIENCES OF QUT-QF-SCHQQL YOUTH 

In order to examine the dynamics of labor market experience over 
the entire 36-month period between the first and fourth interviews ^e 
focused on the group of young men who have been out of school at each 
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of the four survey dates. Overall, this group exhibited substantial 
stability of labor force participation, but disaggregation of the data 
by age reveals a noticeable positive effect of "aging on the rate of 
survey-week labor force participation. The beneficial impact of "aging" 
on the probability of being unemployed is also evident, notKithstanding 
the deterioration of the labor market for yOiang men which occurred 
between the Autumn of I968 and the Autumn of 1969 (pp- 52-5^). 

Interf irm Movement 

During the three-year period under investigation about three-fifths 
of the white and seven-tenths of the black yoiang men changed employers 
at least once. The probability of having made a change and the probability 
of having made more than one change are inversely related to age, 
socioeconomic status of occupation, and hourly wage in the initial year 
(pp. 5k~G0 ). In addition, there is strong evidence that those who change 
employers improve their economic position relative to nonchangers , though 
for whites there appear to be "diminishing returns" to interf irm mobility 
(pp. 57-60 ). Finally, in most age-occupation groups young 'black men were 
more likely than their white counterparts to have made one or more 
interf irm shifts. 

In order to differentiate between voluntary and involuntary job 
changes we directed our attention to the 2i|-month period between the 
second (1967) and fourth ( 1969) interviews .1 During this time 
approximately one-half of the employed young men made at least one 
interf irm shift. Among whites 80 percent of the changers shifted 
voluntarily while among blacks the corresponding proportion is 60 percent. 
In addition, men who left their I967 job voluntarily made fewer job 
changes between I967 and I969 than did those who left their I967 employer 
involuntarily. In general, the higher overall rate of interfirm movement 
among blacks than among whites is attributable to the higher rate of 
involuntary separation for blacks. 

The data provide strong support for the generalization that interfirm 
movement declines sharply with increasing job tenure. For example, among 
whites, those with less than one year's service in the I967 job were twice 
as likely as those with three or more years of service to change jobs 
voluntarily {h9 versus 2h percent) and seven times as likely to change 
involuntarily (I5 versus 2 percent). An interesting interaction was 
found between the effects of occupation and tenure on the probability of 
interfirm movement. That is, among short-service workers the occupational 
differentials in rates of movement appear to be attributable to 
occupational differences in the probability of involuntary separation, 
whereas among those with longer service (three or more years) the source is 
occupational differences in the rate of voluntary movement (pp. 6I-62). 



1 For elaboration see p. 51» n. 3* 
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A rather surprising finding was that, irrespective of tenure, among 
hlue-collar workers educational attainment is negatively associated with 
the rate of voluntary job changing; suggesting that less-skilled youth 
may be more venturesome in their labor market behavior and perhaps more 
attentive to alternatives for improving their economic positions (p. 6k). 
Another set of results indicates that certain attitudinal traits of yoiing 
workers have some power in predicting int erf irm movement (pp., 6U-68). 
First, our measure of mobility propensity (based on a series of 
hypothetical-job-offer questions in 1966) shows a monotonic positive 
relationship with the actual rate of voluntary job changing among whites, 
but not among blacks. Second, for both color groups, the degree of job 
satisfaction expressed in 1967 is negatively related to the probability 
of voluntarily having left that job between 1967 and I969. 

Three additional variables which are found to be correlated vlth 
interfirm movement are acquisition of occupational training, extent of 
unemployment experience, and percentage increase in earnings (pp. 72-75 )• 
Among some groups of young men (e.g., those with less than 12 years of 
schooling) job changers were more likely than nonchangers to have 
received formal training during the period. The data also show that, 
irrespective of color, young men who changed employers involuntarily 
experienced more than seven times as many weeks of unemployment as those 
who remained with the same employer. The. corre;i3ponding ratio for the 
comparison between voluntary movers and nonmovers was 5:1. Among whites 
this relationship between unemployment and job changing serves to offset 
the relationship between. wage change and job change— i.e., the growth 
in annual earnings from 1966-67 to I968-69 is smaller for changers than 
for nonchangers. 2 In contrast, among blacks the greater wage increases 
associated with employer changing more than offset the increased 
joblessness to produce higher growth in annual earnings for those who 
changed employers. In fact, the average annual earnings of changers was 
above that of nonchangers in I968-69, whereas the opposite was true in 
1966-67. 

Occupational Change 

Occupational change (defined here in terms of change between one-digit 
occupation categories) by out-of-school youth is another aspect of labor 
mobility which has been examined. Wiiether one considers the time between 
the ^ first job after leaving school and the job in 1969 or the shorter 
period between I966 and I969 jobs, young men evidence a substantial 
amount of occupational movement (pp. 77-78). For example, less than 
three-tenths of the men were in the same major occupation group in 
1969 as the one in which they served their first job. In general, the 
patterns of change reflect the occupational progress expected as careers 
unfold--e.g. , declines in the occupancy of laborer, service and farm jobs, 



2 In order to focus on the effect of employer change, these 
results are based on only those who remained in the same major occupation 
group from 1967 to 1969. 
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and an increase in the occupancy of high-level white-collar positions. 
Many intercolor differences in the pattem of occupational change yield 
the interpretation that the socioeconomic gap between the color groups 
was wider in 1969 than when these men first left school. 

Age and education are also shown to be correlates of occupational 
change (pp. 79-82 ). Thus , men under 2k ±n 1969 exhibit more changes 
between 1966 and 1969 than do their counterparts who were 2h to 27 years 
old in 1969. This undoubtedly reflects the following facts: (l) by 
1966 proportionately more of the older {2k to 27) men had settled into 
what will be lifetime occupations , whereas many of the younger (17 to 23) 
men were still experimenting and occupying "apprentice "-level positions 
in 1966; (2) between I966 and I969 many members of the younger group were 
"outgrowing" the constraints of child- labor laws and facing a wider set . 
of occupational options. Irrespective of age or color, high school 
• graduates advanced more between their initial and I969 :}obs than did 
their counterparts with less than 12 years of education. For these men 
without college training 3 advancement assumed the form of movement up 
the blue-collar hierarchy and, for whites, some movement into 
self -employment. For the only age-color group (i.e., whites 2k to 27) 
containing enough sample cases of men who completed some college, the 
main occupational shifting between first and 1969 Jobs is toward manager ia! 
and sales positions and away from clerical Jobs. 

Controlling statistically for age, education, and occupation of first 
Job does not alter the conclusion that the intercolor difference in the 
pattern of occupational movement has resulted in widening the 
socioeconomic disparity between whites and blacks. While both groups 
exhibit perceptible upward movement, the types of changes made by blacks 
■ are ostensibly less desirable than those made by whites. For example, 
among blacks whose first Job was as an operative 62 percent were operative 
or nonfarm laborers in I969 and only 15 percent vrere craftsmen. The 
corresponding percentages for whites who began as operatives were 43 
percent and 30 percent , respectively. From a "standardization" of 
occupational movement patterns it can be seen that the relationship 
between initial and current (1969) occupation is stronger among young 
whites than among young blacks (pp. 81^-86). Yet this has not worked 
to the relative advantage of the blacks, since their movement out of 
low-status entry- leve?. occupations seems to be more haphazard than is 
true of the whites . 

In addition to examining paths of occupational change, we have begun 
to investigate the paths which the young men hope to pursue in the future 
(pp. 86-90). To summarize these findings most succinctly, one may 
observe that even after four years of participating in the labor market 
on a full-time basis, young men exhibit a substantial residue of 
unreality in their occupational aspirations. More than kO percent of 
the white and 60 percent of the black young men aspire (in I969) to^a 
Job at age 30 in a major occupation group different from that in which 
they are currently (1969) employed, and the types of occupational 
movement implied by the expressed goals would require a return to formal 
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schooling at a rate which seems highly improbable. Irrespective of age 
anc' education, the professed aspirations of employed young black men are 
more fanciful than those of their white counterparts. 

Wage Change 

To conclude the study of the three-year labor market experiences of 
out-of-school youth vre examined the changes in hourly rate of pay for 
those who were employed as vmge and salary workers in both I966 and I969 
(pp. 90-9if). The average young white man in this group experienced a 
53 percent increase in hourly earnings between those dates, while the 
figure for his black counterpart was 68 percent. Although this resulted 
in some diminution of the relative intercolor differential in wages, in 
1969 young T^hites were still earning about a third more per hour than 
young blacks. As was mentioned above, the rate of wage increase over 
the period shows a positive relationship with interfirm movement. Finally, 
our longitudinal data indicate that in the early portion of the life-cycle 
there is no systematic relationship between measured mental ability, net 
of schooling , and the rate of increase in hourJy earnings. While our 
measure of ability exhibits a positive relationship (independent of 
education) with hourly wage in both the 1966 and I969 cross-sectional 
data, no regular association is discernible between ability and the 
measure of longitudinal change in hourly rate of pay. 



IV CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL AMD OCCUPATIQML GQAIS OF STUDENTS 

Our examination of two attitudinal dimensions of the lives of young 
men continuously enrolled in school since the initial survey reveals a 
vast amount of longitudinal change. Consistent with general theories 
about stages of career choice formation, these young men exhibited 
tremendous instability of educational and occupational goals. Changed 
educational goals were observed among nearly one-half of the youth 
(PP- 10^-109) and revised occupational aspirations characterized about 
three-fourths of them (pp. IO9-II6) . The younger students can definitely 
be identified as passing through what one theorist has entitled the 
"tentative substage of the exploration stage, "3 while those who were 
attending college at the outset of the period evidence considerably more 
stable goals. By and large, intercolor differences in goal revision 
were small, though blacks tended to be less indecisive in expressing a 
career choice. For both color groups, changes in occupational preferences 
occurred mainly within, not across, traditionally defined major occupational 
categories. Finally, though they permit no inferences regarding growing 
or diminishing congruence of goals, the data do indicate a substantial 
positive correlation betv/een changes in educational and occupational 
aspirations (pp. II6-I20). 



3 See Super et al. , Career Development: Self -Concept Theory. 
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APPENDIX A 
NOTE ON TABLES 



The tables in this report have a number of characteristics that 
deserve some comment. In a study of this kind, interest generally 
focuses on relative rather than absolute magnitudes, e.g., the 
proportions of white men and of black men who have a given characteristic, 
rather than their numbers . Accordingly, data in virtually all tables are 
presented in terms of percentages. In all cases, however, the base of 
each percentage is shown, so that its statistical reliability can be 
estimated. In calculating percentage distributions, cases for which no 
information was obtained are excluded from the total. This amounts to 
assuming that those who did not respond to a particular question do not 
differ in any relevant respect from those who did.-^ All percentage 
distributions, therefore, should add up to 100 percent; when they do not, 
it is because of rounding. It should be observed, however,, that when 
absolute numbers do not add to the indicated total, the difference is 
attributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for which no information 
was obtained, as well as to rounding. 

Percentages in most tables have been rounded to the nearest whole 
percentage point. To record them to the nearest tenth would clutter 
the tables unnecessarily and create the impression of a degree of 
accuracy that does not in fact exist. To be statistically significant, 
differences in percentages in this study generally have to be at least 
several percentage points; thus, there is not much purpose in expressing 
percentages to the nearest tenth of a point. There are a few exceptions 
to this general rule. F r example, because labor force participation 
rates are so high and their bases so large, their standard errors are 
quite small; hence very small differences may be significant. 

With rare exceptions, our tables involve at least three-way 
cross-classifications in which color is almost always one of the 
variables. Our purpose is generally to ascertain how an independent 
variable interacts with color to "explain^^ some aspect of labor market 
behavior. For example, are marital status and labor force participation 
related in the same way for black men as for white men? Since we are 
much more interested in this type of question than in the relation between 



1 Nonresponse rates exceed 10 percent in only a very few variables. 
In these cases, nonresponse bias, if suspected, has been taken into account 
in the interpretation. 
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population irrespective of color, most of our 
tatles omit the totals for blacks and whites combined. It might be 
wh?+Pc"^l*^^- i^?^"!^ °^ -the overwhelming numerical importance of the 

veiv olosi?.. i^""^ ? population by any variable resembles 

very closely the distribution of the whites. 

Percentages are not shown in table cells if the base is fewer than 
^5 sample cases. In our interpretations, of course, we are mindful of 
sampling error and, as a rough rule of thumb, we are inclined not to 
say anything about percentages based upon fewer than 50 sample cases , 
lor sampling error in such cases may be very high. For example, the 
standard error of a percentage in the neighborhood of 50 is about 10 

TZTl^^^lf'l^ f !^ ^^'^ 5° f^P^^ ^^^^^^ percentages near 
and y^, the standard error is about k percentage points. The reader 

kee/.-f ^'n^°.?^!^rr "J? '"^^ cautions in interpreting the tables should 
Keep m mind that the blown up" population figure corresponding to 50 
fOT^bla^'S^^ approximately iQk thousand for whites and about 63 thousand 
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APPENDIX B 



• GLOSSARY 



AGE 

Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to April 1, 1969- 
"ANNUAL'' EARNINGS 

.The sum of wages ^ salaries^ commissions and tips (before deduction) 
earned by the respondent during the 12-month period prior to the 
survey. 

ATTACHMENT TO I966 JOB: See PROSPECTIVE ZNTERFIM MOBILITY 
ATTRITION RATE 

The attrition rate between year ^ and year jr is the proportion 
of respondents interviewed in year x who were not reinterviewed, 
for whatever reason, in year The "noninterview rate" between 
year x and year ^ is the proportion of respondents in year x who 
were not interviewed in year jr for reasons other than entry into • 
the armed forces. 

CLASS OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per tirae-iinit, 
commission, tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for a 
private employer or any government unit. 
Self-employed Worker 

A person working in his own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit or 
fees . 

Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or in a "business 
operated by a member of the liousehold to whom he is 
related by blood or marriage. 

COLOR — 

In this report the term "blacks" refers only to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians. Thus,, there is a difference in 
terminology between this report and the first two volumes of 
this series in which "blacks'" referred to the group now 
referred to m U.S. Government reports as "Negro and other 
races . " 

COMMITMENT TO WORK 

A three-category measure (High, Low, Uncertain) based on the 
respondent's answer (yes, no, undecided), to a question of 
whether he would work even if he had enough money to live 
comfortably without working* Measured in I969. 
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COMPAMTHEi: JIH STATUS 1967-I969 

■k lE^S-ure of whether the respondent worked for tiie same 
^^^er in 1969 as in 1968 and I967 and, if he did not, 
imsliiier^he left tlie 1967 employer voluntarily or involuntarily. 
Thre. coding procedure involves classifying those with the same 
e^loyer in 1969 and 1967 but with a different employer in 
1968 as having changed employers. For respondents not employed 
at the 1968 5Jurvey the reason for leaving the job actually 
refers to the most recent job prior to the 1968 survey. 

CUREENT POHJIATION SURVEY 

Monthly survey of the population conducted by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census to estimate the size and characteristics of the 
labor force. 

DISEMPLOYMENT RATE 

The proportion of respondents employed during the survey week 
of the ^ earlier year who are unemployed or out of the labor 
force in the survey week of the later year. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAIMffiNT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

EDUCATIONAL GfOALS (ASPIRATIONS ) 

Total number of years of regular school that the respondent 

would like to achieve . 

Net Change 1966-1969 

The difference between the educational goal stated 
by the respondent in 1969 and the goal stated 
in 1966. The categories "upward" and "downward" 
designate difference of at least one year. 
Pattern of Revision 1966-I969 

A measure of change based on aggregating the three 
pair-wise comparisons of goals between adjacent 
years. Thns , an "upward" change can occur- in seven 
different ways — (i.e., ^-++5 +=+5 
=+=5 The "uncertain" category is composed of 

all respondents who made at least two revfLiiions in 
opposite direction. 

EMPHDYED: S^ J^^'OR FORCE AND EMPLOYMINT STATUS 

FIRST JOB 

The fljz^-t. job at which the respondent worked for two .or more 
consec.:iiive weeks after discontinuing regular school. 

GEOGRAPHIC MOVET'^IHUT : See MIGRATION 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest year finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school completed are denoted 9-11, 
12, 13-15 5 etc. 
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HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

Compensation — in dollars — for work performed. This is limited 
to wage and salary workers because it is virtually impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the earnings of the self-employed 
are wages as opposed to other kinds of returns. If a time \mit 
other than an hour was reported^ hourly rates were computed by 
first converting the reported figure into a weekly rate and 
then dividing by the number of hours usually worked per week, 

HOURS WORKED DURING SURVEY WEEK 

The total number of hours worked at all jobs held by the 
respondent during the calendar week preceding the date of 
interview. 

INTERFIRM MOVEMETTT I966-I969 

A measure of the number of times a respondent changed employers 
between the I966 and I969 surveys, irrespective of the reason 
for change. The measure is defined in terms of. three pair-wise 
comparisons of current (or last) employer at the successive 
survey dates . It does not count multiple shifts between two 
successive surveys. 

INTEEFIIM MOVEMENT I967-I969: See COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS I967-I969 

internal/external (I-E) SCALE: See LOCUS OF CONTROL 

INVOLUNTARY JOB CHANGE (r) 

A change of employer occasioned by the respondent being 
discharged or permanently laid off. 



JOB 

A continuous period of service with a gxven employer. 
Current (or Last) Job 

For those respondents who were employed during the 
survey week: the job held during the survey week. 
For those respondents who were either ^anemployed or 
out of the labor force: the most recent job. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK: See OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 



lABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 

during the survey week. 

Employed 

All respondents who during the survey week were 
either (l) "at work" — those who did any work for pay 
or profit or worked without pay for I5 hours or more 
on a family farm or business; or (2) "with a job but 
not at work" — those who did not work and were not 
looking for work, but had a job or business from which 
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they were temporarily absent because of vBcatiorij 
illness 3 industrial disputes, bad weat'aer, or because 
they were taking time off for various other reasons. 
Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during the 
survey week and (l) either were looking or had looked 
for a job in the four-week period prior to the survey; 
(2) were waiting to be recalled to a job from which 
they were laid off; or (3) were waiting to report to 
a new Job within 30 days. 
Out of the Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither ^employed nor unemployed 

during the survey week.. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 

The proportion of the total population or of a subgroup of the 
population classified as "in the labor force." 

LENGTH OF SERVICE IN I967 JOB 

The total number of years spent by the: respondent in the Job 
in which he was employed during tbe 19'67 survey week. 

LOCUS OF CONTROL 

The respondent's score on an ll-item smle designed to measure 
his perception of the extent to which Be controls his own life. 
See Appendix F for elaboration. 

MARITAL STATUS 

Respondents are classified into the fallowing categories: 
married, spouse present; married, spoiis;e absent; divorced; 
widowed; separated; and never married. The term "married" 
in the te=K.t includes those respondents who are married, spouse 
present 5 in the survey week. "NonmazEdied" includes all others. 

MENTAL ABILITY 

The staaine score assigned to the rspondent based on a 
standardized measure of intellectualL ability, where the latter 
was derived from information providm by the most recent 
secondary school attended by the respondent. For elaboration 
see Appendix E. Stanine scores represent a condensation of a 
normal distribution into the following nine categories: 
9 = highest k percent 5 8 = next 7 percent 3 7 = next 12 percent, 
6 = next 17 percent 5 5 = middle 20 percent , k = next I7 
percent 5 3 = next 12 percent, 2 = next 7 percent, 1 = lowest 
k percent. 

MIGRATION 1966 to I969 

This variable is based on a comparison of county (SMSA) of 
residence in the survey weeks of 1966 and 1968. Thus, 
migration is defined as a situation in which the county (SMSA) 
of residence differs between these two periods, and ignores 
intervening moves and returns that may have occurred. 
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OCCUPATION 

The ten occupation groups are the ten one-digit classes used 
by the Bureau of the Census in the I96O Census. The four 
types of occupation are white-collar (professional and 
technical workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; 
clerical workers; and sales workers); blue-collar (craftsmen 
and foremen^ operatives, and nonfarm laborers ) ; service ; and 
farm (famers , farm managers, and farm laborers). 

OCCUPATION DESIRED AT AGE 30 (Occupational Aspiration) 

The kind of work which the respondent would like to be doing 
when he is 30 years old. Measured at each siirvey. 

OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION: See OCCUPATION DESIEED AT AGE 30 

OCCUPATIONAL CHANGE 

A change in occupational assignment from one one-digit Census 
category to another. 

OCCUPATIONAL GOAL: See OCCUPATION DESI"RED AT AGE 30 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST (measured in 1966 survey only) 

A series of questions designed to measure the extent of the 
respondent's information about the labor market. First, the 
respondent is asked to choose one of several job descriptions 
that best matches each of 10 specified Job titles. Second, 
he is asked to indicate the amount of regular schooling 
i:ypically achieved by men in each of the occupations. Third, 
he chooses from a ^Rix of occupations the one in which he 
thinks average annual earnings is higher. For scoring 
procedure see Parnes et al.. Career Thresholds , 1:120-21^ n. 1. 



OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents 
include government, unions, and business enterprises. A 
training course sponsored by a company must last at least 
six weeks to be considered a "program." 

OUT OF THDE LABOR FORCE: See lABOR FORCE AND EMPIDYMENT STATUS 

PROSPECTIVE INTERFIRM MOBILITY (measured in I966) 

Relative increase in rate of pay for which an employed 
respondent would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of 
employment in the same line of work with a different employer 
in the same local labor market area. The categories used are 
the same as for PROSPECTIVE GROGRAPHIC MOBILITY. 
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psu (primary sampling ukit) 

One of the 235 areas of the country from which the sample for 
this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (standard metropolitan 
statistical area) or a countfcy. 

REACTION TO HYPOTEIETICAL JOB OFFER: See PROSPECTIVE INIEREIIM MOBILITY 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 

An indication of whetheir or not the respondsizrb is: enirolled in 
regular school during the survey week. 

SELF-EMIELOYED : See CLASS OF WORKER 

SURVEY WEEK 

For convenience, the term ''sxirvey week" is used ixD denote the 
calendar week preceding the date of interview , mih the 
conventional terminology of the Bureau of the Cemsus. it means 
"reference week. " 

UEEMPLOYED: See lABOR FORCE AHD EMEED^fflENT STATUS 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Rate 

The proportion of the laihox force classified as xmentployed, 
Spell of 

A continuous period of unemployment of at leasi: one week's 
duration. 
Weeks of 

Number of weeks during which the responifeirt:^ reported that 
he was looking for work or on lay-off from a 3-ob. 

UNPAID FAMILY WORKER: See CLASS OF WOHCER 

VOCATIDML TRAINING OUTSIDE SCHOOL: See OCCUPATIONAL TRATTTING OUTSIDE 

SCHOOL 

VOLUNTARY JOB CHAM}E(R) 

A change of employer occasioned by the respondent's having quit 
for any reason, including personal health, dislike of wages, 
working conditions or supervision, etc. 

WAGE AND SAIARY WORKERS: See CIASS OP WORKER 

WAGE RATE: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

WEEKS IN lABOR FOK^E 

Cumulative number of weeks that the respondent reported that 
he was either working, looking for work, or on lay-off from a 
job. 
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SAMPLING^ INTERVIEWING AND ESTIMATING SS^^ZEDURES 



The Survey of Work Experience of Young Men is one of four JuPltizitudinal 
surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the U.S -D<epa;n:3iient of 
Labor. Taken together these surveys comprise the National loriEirtrac inal 
Surveys . 

The 1969 suirvey was the fourth of a series of six annual a-' .r:Txews 
conducted for the Survey of Work Experience of Young Men. The u:^. pcGidents 
were "between the ages of ik and 2k at the time of the first ^.i^r^lew 
conducted in I966; thus, the age range in 19^9 was 1? to 27- 

The Sample Design 

The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multl-eiiEi^TH} 
probability sample located in 235 sample areas comprising U85 couLiiifss and 
independent cities representing every state and the District ccsf' ^ .lombia. 
The 235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the naiifscnix-:. ccounties 
and independent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units' ;^3Trs ) and 
further forming 235 strata of one or more ESU*s that are relatiT^^ll'^ 
homogeneous according to socioeconomic characteristics. With^ ^s/cz of 
the strata a single PSU was selected by chance to represent tfe - v - ^um. 
Within each PSU a probability sample of housing units was s e letr ^h^-jh^d 
represent the civilian noninstitutionalized population. 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separasuts^ reliable 
statistics for Negroes and other races , households in predoinins:rr:,.lY Negro 
and other race enumeration districts (ED^s) were selected at a ra~2: three 
times that for households in predominantly white ED*s. The sanmi^ was 
designed to provide approximately 5,000 interviews for each of zmB four 
surveys--about 1,500 Negroes and other races and 3^500 whites. Hhen this 
requirement was examined in light of the expected number of persons in 
each age-sex color group it was found that approximately U2,000 households 
would be required in order to find the requisite number of Negroes and 
other races in each age-sex group. 

An initial sample of about U2,000 housing units was selected_3n:d a 
screening interview took place in March and April I966. Of this mmber 
about 7^500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons whose 
usual residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or demolished. 



^ This appendix was written by Rachel Cordesman of the Lon; ;] Ludinal 
Surveys Branch, Demographic Surveys Division, U.S. Bureau of the CC:^3isus. 
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On the other hand, about 900 additional units were found which had been 
created within existing living space or had been changed from what was 
previously nonresidential space. Thus, 35?360 housing units were 
available for interview; of these, usable information was collected for 
3^,662 households, a completion rate of 98. 0 percent. 

The original plan called for using this initial screening to select 
the sample for all sample groups . On reflection it was decided to 
rescreen the sample in the fall of 1966 prior to the first interview of 
males Ik to 2k. Males in the upper part of that age group are the most 
mobile group in the entire population and a seven-month delay between 
th'=^ initial screening and the first interview seemed to invite problems. 

To increase efficiency^ it was decided to stratify the sample for 
the rescreening by the presence or absence of a lU- to 2U-year-old male 
in the household. The probability is great that a household which 
contained a ik- to 2U-year-old in March will also have one in September. 
However, we had to insure that the sample also represented persons who 
had moved into sample households in the intervening pei^iod, so that a 
sample of addresses which had no ik- to 2U-year-old males was also 
included in the screening operation. 

This phase of the screening began in early September I966. Since a 
telephone number had been recorded for most households at the time of the 
initial interview, every attempt was made to complete the short screening 
interview by telephone. 

Following this screening operation, 3 i>70k males age ik to 2k were 
designated to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These 
were sampled differentially within four strata: whites in white ED*s. 
(i.e., ED*s which contained predominantly white households), Negroes and 
other races in white ED's, whites in TTegro and other races ED*s, and 
Negroes and other races in Negro and other races ED's. 

The Field Work 

Three hundred and twenty-five interviewers were assigned to this 
panel. Many of the procedures and the labor force and socioeconomic 
concepts used in this survey were identical or similar to those used in 
the Current Population Survey (CPS); all the interviewers selected to 
work on this survey had CES experience and most of them (92.3 percent) 
had also worked on at least one of the earlier panels of the National 
Longitudinal Surveys « Consequently, the quality of the interviewing 
staff was high and at the same time, the time and costs required for 
training were reduced. 

Interviewer training consisted of a home study, consisting of a 
set of exercises covering the procedures and concepts explained in the 
reference manual, which was reviewed by a survey supervisor. In addition, 
those interviewers who had no previous experience with the longitudinal 
surveys attended one day of classroom training conducted by a supervisor. 
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The supervisor was provided with a "verbatim" training guide which 
included lecture material and a number of structured practice interviews 
which were designed to familiarize the interviewers with the questionnaire. 
All training materials were prepared by the Bureau staff and reviewed by 
the Manpower Administration and the Center for Human Resource Research of 
The Ohio State University. Twenty-five interviewers were trained in six - 
training sessions held around the country. Professional staff members of 
the participating organizations observed the training sessions, and later 3 
the actual interviewing. 

Training began October 27, 1969, and the interviewing immediately 
thereafter. The interviewing continued until the middle of January. 
Completion of the field work was delayed for several reasons — the 
interviewers had to devote about one week a month to CES, and a number 
of the interviewers had other surveys for which they were responsible. 
However, there were several other significant factors which aff ected*"the 
interviewer's ability to complete her assignment on time: 

1. At least a year had passed since *^.he respondent was last contacted 

and the listed addresses were obsolete for a number of the respondents. 
Therefore, a great deal of time was spent in locating respondents. 

2. Most of the respondents were of draft age and some of them were in 
the armed forces, about to go in or had already completed their tour 
of duty and had been discharged^ 

3. Many respondents were attending school and/or working; thus, there 
were only certain times of the day that the respondent was potentially 
available for interviewing. 

Qf the 5,704 respondents originally selected for the sample, 5,225 
cases were interviewed in 1966 for a completion rate of 91*6. 



Summary, I966 Interview 





Total 

sample 

selected 


Total 
interviews 


i\rm 




53 (= 


Refusals 


A,rmed 
forces 


Moved 


other 


Total 


Total 
number 


5.7OU 


5,225 


120 


70 


171 


118 


h79 


Percent of 
workload 


100.0 


91.6 


2.1 


1.2 


3.0 


2.1 


Q.k 


Percent of 
nonresponse 






25.1 


Ik. 6 


35.7 


2k. 6 


100.0 



The 5,225 young men who were interviewed in 1966 constituted the 
panel for the 1967 survey. Those cases which were nonresponses in 1966 
were permanently dropped from the sample because there would be no base 
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year data for them. Fourteen respondents died between the I966 and I967 
surveys, leaving 552II persons eligible to be interviewed for the I967 
survey. Interviews were obtained from ^,778 respondents for a completion 
rate of 9I.7. 



Summary, 1967 Interview 





Total 

eligible for 
interview 




Nonresponse 


Total 
interviews 


Refusals 


Armed 
forces 


Unable to 
contact 


Other 


Total 


Total 
number 


5,211 




65 


276 


71 


21 




Percent of 
workload 


100.0 


91.7 


1.2 


5.3 


l.k 


O.k 


8.3 


Percent of 
nonresponse 






15.0 


63.7 


l6.k 


h.9 


100,0 



If a respondent was a nonresponse in I967 for reasons other than refusal, 
another attempt was made in I968 to obtain an interview with him. Of the 
^ylhG young men eligible for reinterview in I968 (5^211 minus 65 refusals 
in 1967)5 10 persons died between the I967 and I968 surveys. Interviews 
were obtained from ^,330 of the remaining 53136 cases for a completion 
rate of Qk.3. 



Summary, I968 Interview 





Total 

eligible for 
interview 


Total 
interviews 


Ilonresponse 


Refusals 


Armed 
forces 


Unable to 
contact 


Other 


Total 


Total 
number 


5,136 


^,330 


69 


553 


lk6 


38 


806 


Percent of 
T^orkload 


100.0 


Sk.3 


l.k 


10.8 


2.8 


0.7 


15.7 


Percent of 
nonresponse 






8.6 


68.6 


18.1 


U.7 


100.0 



With the exception of those who were noninterviews because they were 
in the armed forces, all eligible respondents who were noninterviews for 
two consecutive years were permanently dropped from the sample along with 
refusals. Forty-one respondents were dropped from the I969 survey because 
they were noninterviews in I967 and I968, along with 69 refusals in I968, 
leaving 5,026 respondents eligible for interview in I969. Eleven died 
between the 1968 and I969 surveys. Of the remaining 5,015, ^,033 were 
interviewed for a completion rate of 80.^. 
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SunuDary, 19^9 Interview 





Total 

eligible for 
interview 


Total 
interviews 


Nonresponse 


Refusals 


Armed 
forces 


Unable to 
contact 


other 


Total 


Total 
number 


5,015 


^,033 




689 


179 


60 


982 


Percent of 
workload 


100.0 




1.1 


13.7 


3.6 


1.2 


19.6 


Percent of 
nonresponse 






5.5 


70.2 


18.2 


6.1 


100.0 



A preliminary edit to check the quality of the completed questionnaires 
was done by the Data Collection Center staffs. This consisted of a "full 
edit" of each questionnaire returned by each interviewer. The editor 
reviewed the questionnaires from beginning to end to determine if the 
entries were complete and consistent and whether the skip instructions were 
being followed. 

The interviewer was contacted by phone concerning minor problems, and, 
depending on the nature of the problem, was either merely told of her error 
and asked to contact the respondent for further information or for ' 
clarification, or, for more serious problems, was retrained, either totally 
or in part, and the questionnaire was returned to her for completion. 

Estimating Methods 

The estimation procedure implemented for this survey in 1966 was a 
multi-stage ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to each 
sample case of a basic weight which took into account the over-representation 
of the Negro and other race strata, the rescreening procedure, and the 
sampling fraction of the stratum from which it was selected. The sample 
drawn from the white stratum was selected at an eight-out-of-nine ratio, 
while the selection for the sample for the Negro and other race stratum 
was a seven-out-of-eight ratio. Thus, from the Survey of Work Experience 
of Young Men, there were four different base weights reflecting the 
differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e., white ED's) during 
both the rescreening and selection operations. 

1. N oninterview Adjustment 

The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for whom no information was 
obtained because of absence^ refusals, or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of 2h 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), by residence (urban, rural farm, rural nonfarm), 
by color (white, Negro and other races). 
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2, Ratio Estimates 



The distribution of the population selected for the sample 
may differ somewhat, by chance, fi'om that of the nation as a whole, 
in such characteristics as age, color, seX;, and residence. Since 
these population characteristics are closely correlated with the 
principal measurements made from the sample^ the latter estimates 
can be substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the 
known distribution of these population characteristics. 1 This was 
accomplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 

a. First-Stage Ratio Estimation 

This is a procedure in which the sample proportions were 
adjusted to the known I96O Census data on the color-residence 
distribution of the population. This step took into account 
the differences existing at the time of the 1960 Census between 
the color-residence distribution for the nation and for the 
sample areas. 

b. Second-Stage Ratio Estimation 

In this final step, the saorple proportions were adjusted 
to independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 
population by age and color. These estimates were prepared by 
carrying forward the most recent Census data (I960) to take 
account of subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and 
migration between the United States and other countries. 2 The 
adjustment was made by color within five age groupings : Ik 
to 15, 16 to 17, 18 to 19, 20 to 21, and 22 to 2U. 

After this step, each sample person has a weight which remains 
unchanged throughout the five-year life of the sujrvey. The universe 
of study was thus fixed at the time of interview for the first cycle. 
No reweighting of the sample is made after subsequent cycles since the 
group of interviewed persons is an unbiased sample of the population 



1 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 7, *'The 
Current Population Survey— A Report on Methodology" (Washington, D.C., 
1963)5 for a more detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 

2 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-255 No. 352, November I8, I966, for a description of the methods 
used in preparing these independent population estimates. 
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groixp (in this case, civilian noninstitutionalized males age ik to 2^) 
in existence at the time of the first cycle only. 

Ceding and Editing 

Most of the data could be punched directly from the questionnaire, 
since many of the answers were numerical entries or in the form of 
precoded categories. However, the Bureau's standard occupation and 
industry codes which are \isecl in the monthly CPS were also used for the 
job description questions and these codes are assigned clerically. In 
addition, the answers for all the "open-end" questions had to be 
clerically coded, using categories which were previously developed in 
conjunction with the Center for Human Resource Research from hand tallies 
of a subspjnple of completed questionnaires. 

The consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
computer. A modification of the CPS edit was used for the parts of 
the questionnaire which were similar to CPS; separate consistency checks 
were performed for all the other sections. None of the edits included 
an allocation routine which was dependent on averages or random 
?,nformation from outside sources^ since such allocated data could not 
be expected to be consistent with data from subsequent sixarveys. However 5 
where the answer to a question was obvious from others in the 
questionnaire, the missing answer was assigned to the item on the tape. 
For example, if item 15b ("Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, 
assistantship, or other type of financial aid this year?") was blank, 
but legitimate entries appeared in 15c and d ("What kind?" and "How 
much is it per year?") a "Yes" was inserted in 15b. In this case, only 
if 15b was marked "Yes," could 15c-d be filled; therefore, the assumption 
was made that either the key punch operator failed to punch the item 
or the interviewer failed to mark it. 

Further, some of the status codes which depend on the answers to 
a number of different items were completed using only partial information. 
For exanrple, the current employment status of the respondent (that is, 
whether he was employed, uneniployed, or not in the labor force) is 
determined by the answers to a number of related questions. However, 
if one or more of these questions is not completed but the majority are 
filled and consistenti^with each other, the status is dete-^^ned on the 
basis of the available answers. This procedure accounc^ jr an 
artificially low count of "M's" for certain items. 
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APPENDIX D 



SAMPLING VARIATION 



As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
subject to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely ;'to the 
fact that they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count 
of the population. Because the probabilities of a given individual's ' 
appearing in the sample are known, ifc is possible to estimate the 
sampling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to specifj/- 
a ^^confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, that is, 
the range within v^hich the true value of the figure is likely to fall. 
For this purpose, bhe standard error of the statistic is generally used. 
One standard error on either side of a given statistic provides the range 
of values which has a two-thirds probability of inc luding the true value. 
This probability increases to about 95 percent if a range of two standard 
errors is used* 

Standard Errors of Percentages 

In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
not only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of the 
base on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error of 
80 percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
number of white men, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
base is the total number of unemployed white men. Two tables of standard 
errors, one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below (Tables D-1 
and D-2). 

The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
percentage^ may be illustrated' by the following example. This sample 
represents approximately 1,300,000 white men aged 1? to 27 in I969 who 
were out of school since I966 and had completed fewer than twelve years 
of school, Ou-r-estimates indicate that 96 percent of these men were in 
the labor force at the time of the I969 survey. Entering the table for 
white men (D-l) with the base of 1,000,000 and the percentage 95, one 
finds the standard error to be I.9 percentage points. Thus, chances are 
two out of three that a complete enumeration would have resulted in a 
figure between 97-9 and 9^*1 percent (96 + I.9) and I9 out of 20 that 
the figure would have been between 99.8 and 92.2 (96 1 3.8). 



1 Because the sample is not random, the conventional fomula for 
the standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries in the 
tables have been computed on the basis of a formula suggested by the 
Bureau of the Census statisticians . They should be interpreted as 
providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard error 
rather than a precise standard error for any specific item. / 
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Table D-1 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Base of 
percentage 
Tthousands ) 


Estimated percentage 


1 or 99 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 


80 


50 


100 


2.8 


6.0 


8.3 


11 


.1 


13.9 


200 


1.9 


h.2 


5.8 


7 


.8 


9.7 


350 


1.5 


3.2 


k.h 


5 


.9 


7.3 


500 


1.2 


2.7 


3.7 


h 


.9 


6.1 


1,000 


0.9 


1.9 


2.6 


3 


.5 


h.3 


5,000 

ik,ok6 


O.h 


0.8 


1.2 


1 


.5 


1.9 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0 


.9 


1.2 



Table D-2 Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 

(68 chances out of 100 ) 



Base of 
percentage . 
1 thousands ) 


Estimated percentage 


1 or 99 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 80 


50 


25 


3.3 


7.3 


10.0 


13.3 


16.7 


50 


2.3 


5 Si 


7.1 


9.h 


11.8 


100 


1.6 


3.6 


5.0 


6.6 


8.3 


200 


1.2 


2.5 


3.5 


h.7 


5.8 


750 


0.6 


1.3 


1.8 


2.h 


3.0 


1,400 


o.h 


1.0 


1.3 


1.8 


2.2 1 


2,01+1 


o.h 


0.8 


1.1 


1.5 


1.8 
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standard Errors of Differences betvreen Percentages 



In analysing and interpreting the data, interest will perhaps ' most 
frequently center on the question whether observed differences in 
percentages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling 
VBriation, If, for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 
3.3 percent of the whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are 
unable to work, the question arises whether this difference actually 
prevails in the population or whether it might have been produced by 
sampling variation. The answer to this question, expressed in terms of 
probabilities , depends on the standard error of the difference between 
the two percentages, which, in turn, is related to their magnitudes as 
well as to the size of the base of each. Although a precise answer to 
the question would require extended calculation, it is possible to 
construct charts that will indicate roughly, for different ranges of 
bases and different magnitudes of the percentages themselves, whether a 
given difference may be considered to be "significant," i.e., is 
sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that it 
would have been produced by sampling variation alone- Such charts are 
shown below. 

The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages 
and their bases ^ for differences centered around a given percentage 
:t is possible to derive a function which relates significant differences 
to the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
o;iven percentage is tipecified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve, the given difference 
is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 

Thus, to determine whether the difference between two percentages 
is significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two 
percentages in question. When this percentage is under 50, the base of 
the larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart 
and the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the 
midpoint between the two percentages is greater than 5O5 the* two axes 
are to be reversed. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either 
axis may be used for either base.) The two coordinates identify a 
point on the graph. The relation between this point and the curves 
indicates the order of magnitude required for a difference between the 
two percentages to be statistically significant at the 5 percent 
confidence level. 
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All. this may be illustrated as follows. Suppose in the case of the 
whites the question is whether the difference between 2? percent (on a 
base of 63OOO3OOO) and 33 percent (on a base of 55OOO5OOO) is 
significant.^ Since the percentages center on 30 percent , Figure h 
should be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 65OOO5COO 
and the horizontal axis with 5 5 000,000 provides a coordinate which lies 
to the northeast of the curve, shovring combinations of bases for which a 
difference of 5 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point 
difference (between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 

As an example of testing for the significance of a difference 
between the two color groups , consider the following. The data in our 
study show that for young men 22 to 2? who had been out of school since 
19665 6.k percent of the blacks (on a base of I1.955OOO) and 1.8 percent 
of the whites (on a base of 3,1065 000) were unemployed at the time of 
the 1969 survey. To determine whether this intercolor difference is 
statistically significant , Figure 1 is used because the midpoint 
{k.l percent) is closest to 5.3 Entering this graph at ^955000 on the 
vertical axis for blacks (calibrated on the right hand side of the 
figure) and at 33IO65OOO on the horizontal axis for whites provides a 
coordinate which lies to the northeast of the h percent curve. Thus, 
the k.6 percentage point difference in iinemployment rates is significant. 



■ > 

2 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates 
a functional relationship between bases expressed in terras of actual 
sample cases. For convenience , however , the axes of the graphs are 
labeled in terras of blown-up estimates which simply reflect numbers of 
sample cases multiplied by a weighting factor. 

3 If both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
which the curves were constructed , the actual differences necessary for 
significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less) than the percentage for which the 
curves were constructed. 
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Figure j. 
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BLACKS ( thousands ) 
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Figure 2 
For Percentages Around 10 or 90 
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APPENDIX E-^ 



OW THE POOLIMG OF MENTAL ABILITY MEASURES FROM DIFFERENT TESTS: 

A PRAGMATIC APPROACH 



For some time there has existed vithin the psychometric literature 
a general skepticism regarding the usefulness of pooling measures of 
mental ability obtained from different tests. In particular, it is 
ixrged (if not insisted) that investigators seeking to measure mental 
ability administer the same test to all subjects under the same highly 
standardized conditions. Yet, there are many instances in large scale 
social research on geographically dispersed samples where such 
uniformity in data collection procedures is not possible. Under such 
circumstances should the investigator abandon his theoretical interest 
in mental ability, or should he proceed in a more pragmatic fashion? 

Recently a unique opportunity arose for examining empirically the 
consequences of pooling data from a large number of different tests of 
mental ability. As one part of a National Longitudinal Survey of Young 
Menl the U. S. Biireau of the Census sent inquiries to 250^2 secondary 
schools^ to obtain the most recent data regarding the mental ability of 



* This appendix was -written by Robert E. Herri ott and Andrew I. 
Kohen, while the former author was Director of the Center for the 
Study of Education, The Florida State University. This appendix 
has been reproduced as it originally appeared in the latter author *s 
Ph.D. dissertation, "Determinants of Early Labor Market Success Among 
Yoimg Men: Race, Ability, Quantity and Quality of Schooling" (The 
Ohio State University, 1972). 

1 This group constitutes one of the four population samples 
comprising the National Longitudinal Studies (LGS) being carried out 
by The Ohio State University Center for Human Resource Research under 
a contract with the Manpower Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

2 Actually, the survey of secondary schools contained the 35O3O 
institutions attended by members of two ' samples of ih to 2k year olds, 
i.e., males and females. Hov;ever, members of the male sample attended 
only 2^0k2 of the schools; the remaining 988 schools were' represented 
in the sanrples only by females. Many of the 2,0^2 schools had pupils 
in both sex cohorts. The school survey instrument appeal's in Appendix 
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males between the ages of ik and 2k who either were cirrrently attending 
that school or who had most recently attended it. Through extensive 
follow-ups involving both remailings and long-distance telephone calls , 
scores obtained from over 30 different tests of mental ability were 
received for 3,375 of the k^OOJ males for whom scores were sought. 3 
Presented below is a review of some of the psychometric issues 
underlying the equating of scores from different tests , as well as a 
description of procedures used to transform the available scores, and 
to assess their coniparability. In addition some suggestions for 
iiEproving the quality of this type of data are offered. 

Psychometric Issues 

In the psychometric literature an important distinction is made 
between tests of the same "function" and tests of different functions. 
Tests of the same function are said to be "parallel" and those of 
different functions "non-parallel." Although the definition of 
function is not always clear-cut, it is generally assTxmed that 
alternate forms of the same test by the same publisher are parallel. 
There is far less consensus regarding alternate tests by the same 
publisher, and even less regarding alternate tests from different 
publishers. If tests are parallel, the problem of equating scores is 
analogous to that of converting centimeters to inches or pounds to 
grams, i.e., a direct linear transformation of scale. If tests are 
non-parallel, the problem of conversion is viewed to be more analogous 
to a conversion from inches to pounds, i.e., a far more complex process 
involving controversial assumptions about the bivariate distribution 
of the two variables within particular populations. 

In considering the conversion of scores from non-parallel tests 
Angoff has identified three' important questions which must be 
considered by the investigator:^ 



3 The LGS sample of male youth initially consisted of 5,225 
respondents, but scores were sought only for the U,007 young men who 
(1) had completed the ninth grade by the time of the survey and (2) hf%d 
signed the waiver form permitting the Census Bureau to request their 
scores. Three-fourths of those for whom scores were not sought failed 
to meet the first criterion. 

h William H. Angoff, "Can Useful General- Purpose Equivalency 
Tables be Prepared for Different College Admission Test?" Proceedings; 
1962 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems , ed, by Eric F. - 
Gardner (Princeton: Educational Testing Service, I963), pp. 57-73. 
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1. How similar are the tests for which comparable scores are 
to be developed? 

2. How appropriate is the gro:Yp on whom the table of comparable 
scores is based when one considers the person or the group 
for ifhom the table is to be used? 

3. How much error can we safely tolerate in the particular 
use we have in mind? 

Before designing our approach we considered each question 
carefully. The tests v^hich produced the available scores were all 
tests of mental functioning^ although they were identified by their 
publishers as tests of "mental ability," "intelligence/' "mental 
maturity/' "educational ability/' etc. Since such tests as these are 
often used interchangeably by educators for guidance , selection, and 
placement purposes we assmed them to be "similar" in Angoff *s terms. 

The problem of developing a table of comparable scores for 
different tests requires a procedure which takes into account not only 
their differing means and standard deviations but also their differing 
reliabilities and inter- correlations. To develop a meaningful table 
of comparable scores, data for the same subjects on all pairs of tests 
for a series of relevant subpopulations (stratified on such important 
variables as age, sex, and race) are required. Lacking such data we 
had to make the assumption that the many tests were equally reliable 
and perfectly correlated and directed our attention solely to the 
matter of correcting for different means and standard deviations. As 
is noted below, in spite of its "erroneous" nature this assumption did 
not prove particularly troublesome. 

The issue of tolerable error clearly is different in the case of 
large-scale social research than in the typical psychometric case. In 
the typical case the purpose of the conversion is to enable a 
practitioner (e.g., a college admission officer) to make a decision 
regarding an individual case (e.g., whether or not an applicant should 
be admitted to a particular college). In such cases the tolerance for 
error is necessarily quite small, for the consequences of error for the 
applicant (although not necessarily for the college) can be rather 
severe. In social research the investigator typically is interested in 
the estimation of measures of central tendency for groups or in 
assessing analytic relationships among variables, and in general such 
estimates would be far less affected by errors in the conversion 
process than would individual scores. Therefore, although we assumed 
the proposed conversion procedures to contain tolerable error, we 
designed an analysis to assess the reasonableness of this assuoiption. 
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Conversion Procedures 



The scores reported by the educational officials were in a variety 
of fonns. In some instances they vere traditional IQ scores, in other 
cases standard scores, and in still other cases they were reported as 
percentile scores, percentile bands or stanines. In order to transform 
all scores to a commou metric, information was solicited from the 
various test publishers regarding the means and star.dard deviations 
of the tests reported to the Census Bureau, 

As reported by the test publishers the largest number of available 
scores was based upon a distribution with a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of l6. Therefore, it was decided to use that scale as the 
common metric. Accordingly, all scores reported in standard score form 
based upon a different metric were converted to z-score equivalents 
and then to the common metric. Scores reported in percentile form 
were also converted to z-scores and then to the common metric. If 
percentile bands were reported they were "centered" and then converted 
as in the case of the percentile. Scores reported as stanines were 
also centered and converted directly. 

In order to consider the utility of estimating mental ability 
from grade point averages in I90 instances where no mental ability 
score of any type was reported but a grade -point-average (GPA) was, a 
roiagh correspondence for that school between mental ability and GPA 
was estimated from the available data, and a mental ability score on 
the common scale was computed. In all cases the name of the test, and 
the method of conversion were noted for later consideration. 

Assessment of Comparability 

To assess the comparability of the scores derived from the various 
tests and equated using the procedures described above a series of 
analyses were carried out similar to those intended for the larger 
study in which the scores were to be used. Three variables known from 
previous research to predict mental ability were selected as 
predictors: father's occupation, father's education, and mother's 
education. Each of these socioeconomic measures had been developed 
from responses obtained earlier in the data collection process by the 
Census Bureau thro"ugh a standardized interview with each male in the 
study saiii)le. Thus, they could be -considered highly standardized 
across individuals. 

Of the 33375 indlvldixals for v/hom test scores were available, only 
2,1+29 were used in the analysis discussed below. The other 9k6 cases 
could not be used because information on one or more of the predictors 
was lacking. The data which are available siiggest that relative to 
the included group, the excluded group somewhat overrepresents youth 
from disadvantaged socioeconomic backgro\md5 . For example, the mean 
number of years of schooling completed by the fathers of those in the 
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excluded group is 9.6^ as compared to 10,6 for those included? Thus^ 
it is not surprising that the mean mental ability score of the excluded 
group is lover than that of the included group, i.e., 96.7 versus 
103.^. The consistent direction of these differences supports our 
belief that excluding the ^hS cases did not produce any important 
distortion in our results. 

In designing the analysis seven data groups were constructed from 
among the individuals v^hose mental ability scores were availabH.e 
through the conversion process. A score from the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test was reported for approximately 25 percent of the 
data cases and so those 635 subjects with scores on that test were 
treated as a single test group. Similarly, the hhs subjects whose 
scores were based upon the California Test of Mental Maturity were 
treated as a distinct group. Since both the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test and the Henmon-Nelson 'lest of Mental Maturity are 
administered by the same publisher, and since the number of subjects 
-^vas relatively small in each case, these two tests were pooled into a 
single test group for purposes of the analysis. Subjects with scores 
originally fl-om the PSAT, SAT, and SCAT tests published by the 
Educational Testing Service were also pooled for similar reasons. 

No single test or test publisher was common to more than 20 
percent of the remaining 60I subjects and so further, but less precise, 
pooling was conducted to obtain a fifth and sixth data group. In . 
addition^ the scores estimated from GPAs were retained as a seventh 
data group in order that they "be treated separately. The number of 
cases within each of the seven data groups ranged from 635 in the case 
of those subjects whose scores were based upon the Otis test to the 
190 cases whose scores had been estimated from the reported GPA. 

Table E-1 presents the means and standard deviations for the 
mental ability scores aii^ the three predictor variables within each of 
the seven test groups as well as within the total sample. There it 
can be noted in particular that different test groups have somewhat 
different means on the common measure of mental ability. However, 
given the similar variation among the groups in the means for the 
three predictor variables these differences in mean measured mental 
ability would seem to suggest variation in the socioeconomic 
characteristics of the subpopulations who are administered the various 
tests, rather than errors in the conversion process. Presented in 
Table E-2 are- the zero-order correlations between each of the three 
predictor variables and the mental ability scores and between all 



5 The mean years of father's education for the excluJed group 
is based on 358 cases. 
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Table E-1 



Means and Standard Deviations by Test Group: Variables 
Used in Assessing the Procedure of Pooling Mental 
Ability Scores From Different Tests 



Test 

a 

group 






b 
1 


X 


c 


X 


d 

3- 




Mean 


S>D. 


Mean 


S.B. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


i 

1 


635 


36.7 


23.0 


10.7 


3.3 


11.0 


2.7 


101^.8 


li+.2 


2 


i+i+3 


3h.h 


23.1 


10.3 


3.7 


10.7 


2.9 


102. i+ 


li+.6 


3 


271 


36.6 


22.2 


10.8 


3.1 


11.2 


2.6 


10i|-.2 


13.8 


1^ 


289 


i+0.7 


22.8 


11.5 


3.2 


11.7 


2.6 


108.1 


li+.9 


5 


379 


3h.9 


22.8 


10.2 


3.h 


10.8 


2.9 


102.6 


16.3 


6 


190 


3h.9 


2I+.2 


9.9 


3.9 


10.0 


3.2 


96.1 


li+.a 


7 


222 


36.5 


23.7 


10.6 


3.5 


11.3 


2.8 


102.0 


16.7 


Total 


2,1|29 


36.3 


23.1 


10.6 


3.5 


n.o 


2.8 


103. i+ 


15.1 



Group 


1: 


Group 


2: 


Groiop 


3: 


Group 


k: 


Group 


5: 


Group 


6: 


Groijp 


7: 



a Group 1: Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
Henmoh -Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 
School and College Ability Test 
Miscellaneous additional tests 
Ability scores estimated from GPA reports 
Test of Educational Ability 
Primary Mental Ability Test 
loTO Test of Educational Development 
Differential Aptitude Test 
American College Testing Program 
National Merit Scholarship Q^alifying Test 
Father's occupation -when the respondent vas ik years of age^ 
measured in terms of the Duncan index of occupational status. 
Number of years of formal schooling completed by respondent's 
father. 

Number of years of formal schooling completed by respondent's 
mother. 

Mental ability score. 



Table E-2 Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients, by Test 
Group: Variables Used in Assessing the 
Procedure of Pooling Mental Ability Scores 
From Different Tests 



Coefficient^ 


Test Groups 


Total 
saniple 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 




.30 


.3^ 


.32 


.36 


.29 


.32 


.24 


.31 




.32 


.39 


.35 


.32 


.k2 


.30 


.34 


.36 




.27 


.36 


.36 


.27 


.ho 


.22 


.27 


.33 


^12 


.57 


.53 


.57 


.50 


.55 


.58 


.55 


.55 


^^13 ■ 


.kl 


.ko 


.37 


.37 


.40 


.3h 


.43 


.40 




.56 


: -58 

! 


.50 


.6k 


.63 


.60 


.62 


.59 



a See note a^ Table E-1. 
b = Father occupation 

Xg = Father's education 

= Mother's education 

X, = Mental ability 
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pairs of the predictor variables. In the case of father's occupation 
as a predictor of mental ability {^ik) ^ the coefficients vary between 
.21*. and .36, but such a range is certainly within the limits of that 
between father's occupation and the other two predictors where all 
measures are standard across the seven test groups. Similarly the 
coefficients for father's education and mental ability vary between .30 
and »k2 and those for mother's education and mental ability between 
•22 and .Uo, but again their range does not seem excessive in comparison 
with that noted between pairs of the three predictors. 

In order to conduct a. systematic test of the variations between 
the different test groups, a series of multiple regression analyses 
were conducted. Table E-3 presents the resulting coefficients and 
their levels of statistical significance. Table E-lj. contains statistics 
to test the significance of all paired differences between the same 
coefficients based upon analyses within different test groups. The 
statistics in Table E-U were derived from a series of regression 
equations in which the regressors included dummy variables for the 
relevant strata (tests) and products of each of those dummy variables 
with the continuous predictor variables. Thus, for example, an 
equation to test for differences between the coefficients in stratum 1 
and stratum 2 would take the following form: 

(1) = a^ + a^X^ ^-. a^X^ + a^X^ + a^D + a^(DX^) 

+ + a^(DX2) + u, 

where D = 1 for observations in stratum 2, and 
= 0 otherwise. 

The six regressions of this type which were performed were much 
more elaborate because they were designed to test for differences 
among all of the strata. Thus, the general form of equation (1) was as 
follows : 

7 3 

+ 2 2 a. .(D.X. .) + vl, 

Where the kth stratum is the reference stratum to whose coefficients, 
the coefficients of the other six strata were compared. ^ 



6 See also Damodar Gtijarati, "Use of Dummy Variables in Testing 
for Equality between Sets of Coefficients in Linear Regressions: A 
^ Generalization," The American Statistician , 2k (December 1970), pp. 18-22. 



Table E-3 Coefficients For Third-Order Regression of Mental Ability 
On Father's Occupation, Father's Education and Mother *s 
Education, by Test Group 



Test 

a 

group 


Number 
of 
cases 


Intercept 


Father ' s 
occupation 


Father's 
education 


Mother' s 
education 


r2 
(adj.) 


F- ratio 


1 


635 


86.92* 


+.098* 


+ .703* 


+ .618* 


.13 


32.27* 


2 


^^3 


81.90* 


+.105* 


+ .760* 


+ .909* 


.19 


36.02* 


3 


271 


80.26* 


+.092* 


+ .625* 


+1.238* 


.17 


19.96* 


k 


289 


88.1+8* 


+.173* 


+ .618 


+ .1+76 


.15 


18.02* 


5 


379 


75.^6* 




+1.176* 


+1.21+7* 


.21 


33.53* 


6 


190 


83.75* 


+.125* 


+ .523 


+ .286 


.11 


8.76* 


7 


222 


81.96* 




+1.183* 


+ .516 


.11 


10. UU* 


Total 














21. k2* 


sanrple 


2,1+29 


81.80* 


+.097* 


+ .818* 


+ .863 


.19 



a See Table E-1 for identification of test groups. 
* Significant at .05 level or below. 
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Table E-U T-Ratios .For Inter-Group Coinparison of Third-Order 

Regressions of Mental Ability on Father^ s Occupation, 
Father's Education, and Mother's Education, by Test 

Group 





Test Groups 


2 


3 


h 




6 


7 


Test groiip 1^ 














Intercept 


1.66 


1.46 


- .35 


3.11* 


.77 


1.09 


Father's occupation 


- .14 


.12 


-1.48 


l.OU 






Father's education 


- .17 


.19 


.20 


-1.28 




-1.13 


Mother's education 


- .79 


_ 1 _ 

-1.41 


.30 


-1.58 


■ .72 


.21 


Test group 2 














Intercept 




.18 


-l.6l 


■I.U9 


- .63 


- .19 


Father's occupation 




.23 


-1.28 


1.10 


- .3h 


1.01 


Father's education 




.32 


.33 


1.10 




- .98 


Mother's education 




- .72 


.88 


- .81 


1.31 


.78 


Test group 3 














Intercept 






-1.51 


1.00 


- .68 


- .31 


Father's occupation 






1.31 


.72 




.69 


Father's education 






.02 


-1.20 


.20 


-1.11 


Mot he r ' s e duc*a t ion 






1.39 


- .02 


1.79 


1.29. 


Test group k 














Intercept 








2.76* 


.93 


1.20 


Father's occupation 








2.2it.* 


.73 


2.03* 


Father's education 








-1.21 


.19 


-1.18 


Mother's education 








-I.U9 


.33 


- .07 


Test group 5 














Intercept 










-1.90 


-1.36 


Father's occupation 










-1.22 


.05 


Father's education 










1.38 


.02 


Mother's education 






1 




1.93 


1.39 


Test group 6 














Intercept 












.35 


Father ' s occupa'! 












l.lU 


Father's educatis^u 






i 






-1.28 


Mother's education 






i 






- .1+0 



a See Table E-1 for identification of test groups. 
^ Significant at .05 level. 



In general there is very little evidence which suggests that the 
intercepts or regression coefficients resulting from the analyses 
within the different test groups are from different populations. Of 
the 8if coefficients presented in Table E-if (21 pairs of test group . 
comparisons for h parameters) only four are statistically significant 
at the ,05 level, and in no case does the comparison between any two 
data grovips produce more than 2 coefficients whose difference is 
statistically significant. Further, two of the four significant 
differences are with respect to the intercept, which given the somewhat 
different group means on the three predictors suggests more a difference 
among the subpopulations administered the different tests than among 
the internal properties of the test scores themselves. 

The comparison between Group One (Otis test) and Group Two 
(California test) is particularly interesting for these groups 
represent the two most frequently reported tests for this national 
sample. I[either the intercepts for these two tests nor any of the 
regression coefficients differ significantly. In considering the 
coirrparison between Group Three (Houghton-Mifflin tests) with Group 
Four (Educational Testing Service tests), the same negative findings 
can be observed. The case in which two significantly different 
coefficients occurs is that between Group Four (Educational Testing 
Service tests) and Group Five (a potpourri of little known and often 
only locally used tests). Given the rather different natxire of these 
two test groups on the three socioeconomic indicators (see Table E-l) 
it does not seem unreasonable that even on a common test of mental 
ability the Group Four intercept would be in excess of that for Group 
Five, or that the regression coefficient for father's occupation would 
also vary. 

The foTor statistically significant pair-wise differences are 
depicted graphically in Figures E-1 and E-2. Each curv3 on the graph 
represents a normal density (frequency) function definel by the value 
of a regression coefficient and its standard error. In addition, each 
curve is traced out with the numeral of the stratum to which it 
applies. The amount of common area under any two curves indicates the 
level of confidence which we have in accepting the hypothesis that the 
effect of a variable on mental ability is the same for both strata. 
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Thus, Figure E-1 clearly incJicates why the hypothesis of equality of 
the effect of father's occupation is rejected in the conrparison between 
stratum h and stratum 5, and in that between k and 7. The large common 
area under the curves for strata 5 and 7 similarly indicates why the 
hypothesis is accepted in this instance. 7 Analogous inferences can be 
drawn from the pair-wise comparisons of intercepts among strata 1, 
and 5 as illustrated in Figure E-2. 

Allowing for differences among the data groiips in sample size, it 
would seem that regardless of the particular mental ability test from 
which a common score was obtained, the relationship (as measured by the 
regression coefficients) between socioeconomic status and mental 
ability is remarkably similar. Although certain coefficients are 
significant within some data groups and not within others, the joint 
effect of the three predictor variables as measured by r2 adjusted for 
degrees of freedom is significant in all cases (Table E-3). Particularly 
important is the fact that both the zero-order and third-order 
coefficients for the pooled sample appear well within the limits 
reported in past research using a single test of mental ability. 

Implications 

On the basis of these results we see little reason for social 
scientists engaged in analytic research on national samples of youths 
or young* adults to be reluctant to pool data from different commonly 
used tests of mental ability after first correcting for their vnrying 
means and standard deviations^ Certainly the error introduced by such 
a proced'ure for "equating" non-parallel tests seems small in conrparison 
with the value of having a measure of mental ability available for 
analysis. 

However, in addition to the procedures utilized in the present 
study it seems desirable to attempt to make a greater provision in the 
equating process than was possible in the present study for possible 
varying inter-correlations betvreen pairs of the different tests. 
Therefore, we suggest that instead of asking for data on only the most 
recent test 5 as was done in the study upon which our analysis was 
based, future investigators obtain data on as many of the seven most 
frequently used tests of mental ability as are available within a 



7 The location of the zero point on the horizontal axis in this 
graph indicates why the coefficients of father ^s occupation in strata 
5 and 7 were Judged to be insignificantly different from zero (see 
Table E-3). It is clear that the area to the right of the zero line 
comprises much less than 95 percent of the area under the curve in 
each case. 
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school^ s .records. Not only will this minimize the number of different 
tests whose scores must be transformed to a common metric, but it will 
also permit the estimation of inter-test correlations which can be 
introduced as weights into the conversion process. 

In some instances the school may not have available a score from 
one of the seven tests , but may have a score from some other test. To 
maximize response^ it seems advisable to ask for such a score as well. 
However, since such a score will have to be handled with special care, 
at the time of data processing a decision will have to be made regarding 
whether or not, given the frequency of such occurrences, the objectives 
of the survey warrant the additional cost of manually coding and 
transforming such scores to the common metric. 

A suggested format which accomplishes these objectives is presented 
in Figure E-3. In addition, in order to assure the .release of test 
information by school officials it is recommended that written 
permission for access to these data be obtained from the subject prior 
to the time of inquiry and forwarded to the school at the time the 
request for test data is made. 

It is our estijnate that with a format of the type proposed in 
Figure E-3 and with statements for the release of the data, machine 
transformable test scores can be obtained for at least 90 percent of a 
national sample of subjects still enrolled in school. For subjects not 
enrolled in school the percentage would of course be less, but in the 
urban areas school officials seem to be able to retrieve test data for 
persons up to 2k years of age. With the increased use of automated 
storage and retrieval systems by other school systems, increasingly 
such data should be. accessible for additional subjects. 
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Figure E-3 Proposed Format for Obtaining Individual Mental Ability- 
Scores From School Records 











(Name of Individual) 




1. Do 

or 


you have a record of any group administered SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
INTELLIGENCE test score OR national percentile for this person? 


1 


[ Yes — continue with questions la & lb 




X 


1 No 


— skip to question 2 




la. 


For EACH of the following tests please record the most recent 
test scores and national percentiles for this person. (If for 
any tests either the score or the percentile is unknown please 
write *'NA*' (i-e., not available) in the appropriate space.) 


i 

! 




IQ 

Name of Test Score 


National 
Percentile 


i 
* 

! 


(01) 


California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 


ioile 




(02) 


Otis Q^ick Scoring Mental Ability Test 


ioile 




(03) 


Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 


ioile 


I 


(ok) 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Maturity 


ioile 


1 


(05) 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 


ioile 




(06) 


Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) 


ioile 


! 


(07) 


■School and College Ability Test (SCAT) XXXXX 


ioile 


lb. 


If this person has not taken any of the above seven tests but 
has taken some other aptitude or intelligence test, please 
give the name of the most recent test and the appropriate 
scores. 






IQ 

Name of Test Score 


National 
Percentile 








ioile 











APPENDIX F 
ABBREVIATED ROTTER I-E SCALE 



The 11- item ablDreviated version of Rotter's internal-external locus 
of control scale vised in this study was first administered in the I969 
interview, and was administered again in the 1971 survey.^ The 
abbreviated scale was constructed by including only those items of the 
23-item Rotter scale which appeared to be more general, adult- oriented, 
and work related. Since the omission of 12 items from the original 
Rotter test implied an approximate halving of the possible range of 
scores (from 23-U6 to 11-22), the forma.t of the 11 items -selected was 
elaborated to avoid such a shrinkage. The modification consisted of 
obtaining from the respondent his opinion as to how closely his 
force-choice response on each item represented his own view on the 
issue, ("Is this statement much closer or slightly closer to your 
opinion?" See item 31 in the interview schedule. Appendix G, ) Thus, 
four scores are possible for each of the 11 items in the scale, instead 
of just two as in the original Rotter format: 

"1" for internal response "much closer" 
"2" for internal response "slightly closer" 
"3" for external response' "slightly closer" 
"4" for external response "much closer" 

The total score is then obtained by summing the values of all 11 items ^ 
with the range of scores consequently being 11 to UU, Individuals 
within each color group who scored below the median for that color group 
are designated as "internals" and those above the median as "externals. "2 

The abbreviated scale was pretested along with the original Rotter 
scale on 56 students at the Columbus Area Technical School, Columbus, 
Ohio. The purpose of the pretest was to determine the equivalence of 
the measure of locus of control produced by the 11-item scale and the 



1 For a definition of the concept of locus of control, see 
footnote 15 , p. i|8 of Chapter 2 . 

2 We are grateful to Professor Thomas M. Ostrom of the Department 
of Psychology, The Ohio State University, for his advice in developing 
the abbreviated scale, and in devising the scoring procedure. 
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complete 23-item Rotter scale. It was decided that the abbreviated 
version would be an acceptable substitute for the complete test if two 
conditions were met. First, the correlation between the abbreviated-and 
complete-version scores was required to be conrparabla with either the 
test-retest correlation coefficient or the split-half correlation 
coefficient obtained by Rotter in the pretests of his scale. A correlation 
coefficient of .7 was selected as representative of the te/st-retest and 
split-half correlations obtained by Rotter. ^ Second, the abbreviated 
version was required to be internally consistent, to be demonstrated 
by an item analysis of the scale. 

The data acquired through the pretest revealed a near equivalence 
of the abbreviated scale to the conipir version. The correlation 
between the two versions was found .69, and the coefficient 

between the complete test and the unelaborated 11- item scale ms .7I. 
The item analysis of the abbreviated scale was conducted by correlating 
the score on each item with the score on the test, and all of the item 
correlations were found to be positive yet none was extremely large. 
On the basis of these findings, it was concluded that the measure of 
locus of control produced by the U-item scale was nearly equivalent to 
the measure yielded by the complete Rotter scale. ^ 



3 Julian B. Rotter, "Generalized Expectancies for Internal versus 
External Control of Reinforcement," Psychological Monographs 80, no. 
609 (1966). 

k For a more complete description of the Rotter scale instrument, 
the abbreviated version, and the pretest, see Gopal K. Valecha, "Construct 
Validation of Internal-External Locus of Control as Measured by An 
Abbreviated 11-Item I-E ScaltJ," (Ph.D. dissertation. The Ohio State 
University, 1972). 
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APFEKDIX P 

1968 SCHOOL SURVEY QUESTIOMAIEE 
1969 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



/ 



Budget Bureau No. 4NS68054; Approval Expires December 31, 1968 



FORM LGT.2(S) 

(6-t7-68) 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



NOTICE Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law 
(Title 13 U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees 
and may be used ■!^>nly for statistical purposes. 



SURVEY OF 
WORK EXPERIENCE OF 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

School Survey 



Dear Sir: 

The Bureau of llie Census is conducting a survey for the Manpower .Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor on the labor force behavior of a national sample of young men and 
women between the ages of 14 and 24. 

The purpose of the survey is to obtain information about young people who have recently entered 
the l?bor force or who are planning to begin working soon — their education and training, their 
work experience, their future educational and professional plans. As an important part of this 
study, information is needed about the actvdemic performance of the respondents of this survey, 
as well as about the programs and facilities of the high schools they have attended. 

Some of the respondents of the survey-have attended your school. These respondents, or their parents 
in the case of minor children, have provided us with signed forms, which are enclosed, authorizing your 
school to provide this information to the Bureau of the Census. Each student's name and the year he 
attended your school is shown in the column heading for questions 11—14 of the enclosed questionnaire. 
We would appreeiate your eompleting this questionnaire, providing the requested information about the 
school and the designated .students. The data you provide will be used, in conjunction with the informa- 
tion supplied earlier by the individu - -espondents, to develop programs to help counsel young men and 
women on education and job opportuincies and to predict future employment patterns. 

All information provided to llie Bureau of the Census must be held in strict eonfidence and only 
statistical summaries will be published. No student, school or school district will be identifiable 
from any reports issued as a result of this study. 

In answering questions where the answer may vary from year to year, sueh as the nur..:ier of students 
enrolled, please use .June 1968 as the reference date. 

We recognize that it may be difficult to provide exact answers to all of the questions. P'or such 
cases, please give us your best estimate. If the information is not available and you feel a 
reasonable estimate cannot be made, please write "Don't know" in the answer space. 

Please complete and return the questionnaire within five days in the enclosed envelope, which 
requires no postage. 

Your cooperation in this survey will be great! v appreciated. 

Sincerely yours. 




A. Ross Eckler 
Director 

Hiirean of the Census 
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Hud^n liiircan \o. 4M{2:ir»2; A jij)r<)v;il Kxpiros l)<»<-<Mnl)«»r 1972 



NOTICE - Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by 
law (Title 13 U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census 
employees and may be used only for statistical purposes. 



OOlj 1 ' Respondent a noninterview in 1968 - (iO to i)aiii' 'J.'i 



RECORD OF CALLS 



Date 



Time 



a.m. 



2. 



a.m. 

P.fTl. 



Comments 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



PORM LGT.231 

18.25. 69) 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OP THL- CENSUS 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 

SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG MEN 

1969 



METHODS OF LOCATING RESPOHOEHT WHO HAS MOVED 



New occupants . . : :-j2 

Neighbors ■ , . 003 

Apartment house manager 004 

Post office 005 

School J, 006 

Persons listed on information sheet . . . 007 

Other - Specify-^ 008 



Successful Unsuccessful 



2 : i 
2 ^"1 

2 i 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Interview time 


Date compl eted 


Interviewed t^y 


Began fEnded 

a.m. j n."^, 

1 

p.m. j p.m. 


NONINTERVIEW REASON 



' Unable to contact respondent — >pi'vif\ 
6 " " Temporarily absent - (h'vr return dale 
1 7; In Armed Forces - Spn-ifv release date 

8 " Institutionalized - .^/jrr//\ type 

9 Refused 

0 ' Deceased 

A "' Other ~ >prrify 



TR>^NSCRIPTIOH FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



Item 13 - Marital status of respondent 

1 ' Married, sp' ise present 

2 ~ Married jse absent 



Widowed 
Divorced 



5 ' Separated 

6 " i Never married 



if respondent has movod, enter new address 
I . Number and street 



ERIC 



City 



3. County 



4. State 



5. ZIP code 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



L Are you attending or enrolled in 
regular school? 



2a. What grade are you attending? 



b. Are you enrolled as a full-time or 
part-time student? 



1. 1 □ Yes -,-15A' 2(i 

When were you Inst enrolled? 



Month 



Year 



, SKIP to 
Check Item H 



2a. 1 Elementary I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

2 High school I 2 3 A 

3 :<)llege I 2 3 4 5 6-I- 



b. 



1 r^l Full-time 

2 i'^"] Part-time. 



CHECK 
ITEM A 



CHECK 
ITEM B 



Refer to item 77 R on Information Sheet 

^] Respondent not in school in 1968 - ASK 'hi 

Respondent in school in 1968 - SKIP to Check Item C 



Refer to item 77 R on Informalion Sheet 

7"] Respondent in school in 1968 - SKIP to Check Item F, paf^e I 
Z] All others - SKIP lo 23, p- 6 



3a. At this time last year, you were not 
enrolled in school. How long had you 
been out of school before returning? 

b. Why did you return? 



c. In what curriculum are you enrolled? 



3c. 

[013) Years. 



LJ 

019) 



SKIP to 5 



CHECK 
ITEM C 



Rrfer to item 77 R on Information Sheet 

Respondent in high school in 1968. college now - SKIP to ^> 
r] Other ~ ASK i 



4, Are you attending the some school as you 
were at this time lost year 



5. What is the name of the school you now attend? 



[021) ' L:]Yes-.Su7P to 10 
2Q No - ASK '> 



5. 



6, Where is this school locoiod? 



6. Cit/ 

County 
State 



7. Is this school public or private? 



7. 



\ . '] Public 
2 ; ; Private 




I, EDUCAtlONAL STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEMD 



Re for to item 2a and item 77 R on Information sheet 

["'] Respondent in college I now - SKIP- to I3u 

□ Respondent in high school 1 now >^ ^ ^ 

□ Respondent not in school in 1968 \ ' ^ 
Other - ASK 9 



9, Why did you change schools? 



0, Would you say you now jjlc^ school more, about 
the same, or less than yo^ did last year? 




1. Why do you like it mor^ (less)? 



2, Are you enrolled in the san^e curriculum now 
as you were last year? 



3. In what curriculum Ore you enrolled now? 



4, How did you happen to change your curriculum? 



I Respondent not now jn college- SKIP fo 

Check Item I'. 

5a. How much is the fulUtime tgitiof: this year at the 
college you attend? 

b. Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistant* 
ship; or other type of financial aid this year? 

c. What kind? 



d. How much is it per year? 



3 r_J About the same ~ SKIP to 12 



(o27j n. 



12. I 1 □ College SKIP to 15a 

028) n^^^ \ 2 : High'School I e,,w. o'i 

'--^ j SKIP to pa^e .) 

3 Uj Elementary 

4 r' i No - ASK I ■> ^' 



029) 13. 



030) 14. 



15a 



\ □ Yes - ASK c 

2 l"-] No - SKIP to Check Item E 



033) ^' ^ L j Scholarship 
2 ri Fellowship ' 



4 [ j Loan 

5 ] ] Other — Spceify 



3 Pj Assistantship 



d. 



CHECK 
ITEM E 



Refer to item 77 R on Infonnation Sheet 

T \ Respondent in college 3-6 in 1968 - ASK Kui 
[''\ Other - SKIP to 23, p^^r ;7 



6a, Have you received a degree since last year at 
this time? 



b. What degree was it? 



c. In what field did you receive yo\;r degree? 



d, O .you decide to coritinue your education 
1;^ Kl(^:eiving this degree? 



16a. 



1 ; Yes - ASK h 

2 : No - SKIP to 23, pfz^e 



j (0 3 6j b. 1 ; * ; Bachelor's (B.A.. BS.. A.B.) 
I 2 ''^ 1 Master^s (M.S.. M.B,» M.B.A) 

! 3 * Doctor's (Ph.D.) 



A ^ ' Other - "^pceifv 

CUT'""' 



SKIP to 23. pai^e 5 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM F 



Refer lu item T7R on Information Sheet 

\'~] Respondent in high school 1-3 last year - ASK 17a 
Respondent in high school 4 last year - SKIP to IHu 
; "I Respondent in college 1—3 last year — SKIP to '2()a 

! Respondent in college '4+ l:'st year - SKIP to ~la, pui^c i) 
""J Respondent In elementary sc'icol last year - ISK ITa 



l7a. At this time last year, you were attending 

your .>_year of high school. Did you 

complete thot "^o-? 

b. Why did you drop out of high school? 

c. Do you expect to return? 



d. When do you expect to return? 



17c 



1 □ "^es 

2n No 



b. 



(041 1 1 ' " ! Yes - ASK d 



2 r^l Nc - SKIP to 26(1, poi^e 6 



0 42 ) d. 



SA7/^ to J.V, 



18a. Did you graduate from high school? 



b. Why not? 



1 ;i! Yes - SKIP to Check Item C 

2 "i No - ASK h 



CHECK 
ITEM G 



Refer to item 7HR on Information Sheet • 

1 ' ' ; Respondent had planned to enter college when interviewed in 1968 — ASK l^a 

2 ' Respondent had not planned to enter Cf^Mege when interviewed in 1968 — SKIP to T.\ poii^eTy 

3 ' Respondent not asked about educational goal - SKIP to ^'l^ pai^e 5 



19a. When we talked to you last year, you said you 

plonned to go to college. Have your plans changed? 

b. What caused your plans to change? 



Why are you presently not enrolled in college? 



d. When do you plan to enroll in college? 

ERIC 



19a. 



1 , 

2 i 



c. 1 



Yes - ASK h 
No - SKIP to 



Poor grades, lacked ability, wasn't accepted 
because of low-grades, etc. 

Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 
instead, unable to obtain financial assistance) 

Disliked school, lost interest, had enough school 

Military service 

, Personal health reasons 



Other 



specify 



SKIP to d 



Economic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work, 
unab'e to obtain financial assistance, etc.) 

Was rejected or turned down 

Waiting to be accepted by a school 

Military service 

Personal health reasons 



Other 



">pcri\\ 



d. 



Year 



Monili 

X ' I Don't plan to enroll - SKIP t(j JOa. pat^e 0 



SKIP to IV 



FORM LGT-?:-l 
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L EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



20o. Lost yeor ot this time you were in college. 
Why did you decide to drop out? 



b« Do you expect to return? 



c. When do you think you will return? 



;050) 20o. 

X 



;i Yes - ASK c 
■'No - SKIP to 26a 



SKIP to 2:1 



21a.i Lost yeor ot this time you were in college 
Did you receive o degree? 



b. Why did you decide to drop out? 

c. Do you expect to return? 



21o, 1 : ; ; Yes - SKIP to 22a 
2: - ; No - ASK h 



b. 



1 ; ; ; Yes - AsL- d 

2 i No - SKIP to 2()ii 



SKIP lo 2.: 



22o. Whot degree did you receive? 



22o 



Associate (2 year course) 
Bachelor's (B.A., B.S.. A.B.) 
Mascer's (M.S., M.B., M.B.A.) 
Doccor's (Ph.D.) 

; Other — Specify 



b. In whot field of study did you receive 
your degree? 



058 ) b. 



23. How much education would you like to get? 



23. 1 h ?h school 



2 College 



1 ; 2 3 4 

2 yrs. (complete junior college) 

; 4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 
;6 yrs. (master's degree or equivalent) 
: 7 f yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 




Rcli-r lo ilcm tHR on I nfomuil ion Shct-l 

[Ji Educational goal different from 1968 - \SK 21 



lo 



24. Lost yeor you soid you would like to get 

Uunonni of rdiiralian indiralcd in l^dH), 

Why have you chonged your plans? 



Educational goal same as in 1968 -SKII 
r'] Respondent noc asked about educational goal in 1968 - SKIP 



lo J.' 



06 0) 24. 



25, As things stond now how much educotion 
do , ou think you will octuolly get? 



ERLC 



25. 



1 High school I ■ ; 2 '3 ^4 

2 yrs. (complete junior college) 

\ 4 yrs. (graduate from 4^year college) 

2 CoMege / 

\ , " ' 6 yrs. (master's degree or equivalent) 

I " 7 f yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 

' i8q 



L EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



: " j Respondent now attends school - SKIP lo 21a 

a. Since this time last year have you taken any 
training courses or educational programs of any 
kind, either on the job or elsewhere? 

b. What kind of training or education program did 
yau take? ^Specify hcloiv, then mark one box) 



c. Where did you take this training course? 

^Spcr//"y bcl<>}\\ then mark one box) 



d. How long did you attend this course or 
program? 

e. How many hours per week did you spend on 
this training? 



f. Did you complete this program? 



26a. 1 [2'] Yes - ASK b 

2 [21 No - SKIP to 27a 

b. 1 [~] Professional, technics. 

2 I " I Managerial 

3 \~'] Clerical 

4 '~ , Skilled manual 

5 1 Other 



1 p : Business college, technical institute 

2 ! CoD^pany training school 

3 i^] Correspondence course 

Regular school 
5 ' Other 



d. 



Months^ 



1-4 

5-9 
, 10-14 
^ 15-19 
■ 20 or more 



1 rn Yes - When? 



Month 



Year 



SKIP to h 



2 ' ^ * No, dropped out - When? 



g. Why didn't you complete this program? 



h. Why did you decide ta get more training? 



i. Do you use this training on your present job? 

ERIC 



Month . 



Year. 



x; " ' No. still enrolled - SKIP to h 



ASK 



9' 1 T ] Found a job 

2 ; iriterferred with school 
3 '"""j Too much time involved 

4 ; ' ' Lost interest 

5 . i Too difficult 



6 

h. 1 

2 ■ 
3 

4 ; 



Other - Sprcf /y 



To obtain work 

To improve current job situation 
To get- belter job :han present one 
In inilitary service 



5 ■ Other - SprrifY 



i. 1 , Yes 

2 ; \ No 

3 ' ' Not employed 



»RM I.GT.J:-:» (--...t-CJ* 

nn 
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I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



27a. Have you ever served in the U.S. Armed Forces? 

b. What was your rank in vhe Armed Forces 
at the time of separation from active duty? 

c. Whe?' M/ere you separated from active duty? 

d. In what branch of the Armed Forces did you serve? 



e. How did you enter the Armed Forces? 



I f. How many months were you on active 
I duty in the Armed Forces? 



! g. How aid were you when you were separated 
from active service? 



h. Other than basic training, what kinds of training 
I did you receive while you were in the Armed Forces? 

j i. Did you complete this progrann? 

1 

! 

' j. How long did you attend this training? 

i 

I 

I Do you use this training on your present (last) job? 



I. What military occupation did you have 
for the longest time? 

m. Were you an office . t sted man at that time? 



' ^ 27a. , 

[071^ ^ 



' (OBO 



2[;] No - SKIP to 2H 



b. 



1 Before October 15, 1966 - SKIP to 2H 

2 ; " i After October 15. 1.966 - ASK d 



d. 1 ^* ] Navy 
2.]"] Army 

3 ; Air Force . 

4 r' ■ Marines 

5 ' " , Coast Guard 



1 . Drafted 

2 ■ Enlisted as a regular 

3 "■; Entered through OCS, ROTC, Service Academy 

4 ^ ; ; Other ~ Spcrify . 

f. " ~ 

Months 



Years 



h. 

0 ^' None ~ SKIT to I 

^'i^es 
2;;: No 

i- 

Months 



k. 1 ■ ' ; Yes 

2 : ' " No 

3 ' ' N ever worked 



1 " , Commissioned or Warrant Officer 

2 ' Enlisted man 



Notes 



ERIC 
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CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



28. What were you doing most of 
LAST WEEK — working, going 
to school, or something else? 

^ - ^ WK - Working - SKIP lo 29h 

2 i ' ; J — With a job but not 
at work 

3 . " ■ LK — Looking for work 

4 ■ i S — Going to school 

5 ■ " ' U — Unable to work - 
SKIP to V2 

6 ■ " . OT - Other - Sprcify ~, 



: (0 89 



29c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 
or mo»e o week at this job? 

1 " Yes - What is the reason 

you worked less 
than 35 hours 
LAST WEEK? 

2 " No — What is the reason 

you USUALLY 
work less than 
35 hours a week? 

{Mark thr appivpridl c reason) 

01 ■'"] Slack work 

02 '. " \ Material shortage 

03 ' ■ Plant or machine repair 

04 : ' . Nev/ job started during week 

05 ' Job terminated during week 

06 ; Could find only part- 

time work 

0 

07 " ^ ' Labor dispute 

08 V , Did not want full tirne work 

09 ' ' ■ Full time work week under 

35 hours 

10 , Attends school 

11' Holiday (legal or religious) 
12'" Bad weather 
la': Own i llness 

1 4 " On vacation 

15 " Too busy with housework, 

personal business, etc. 



15 ■ Other - Spt'cily 



~7 



® . (>KlP lit >ti <tfif^ cniiT joh 



29a. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? 

2 i -1 No - SKIP to 



1 r] Yes 



b. How many hours did you work 
LAST WEEK at all jobs? 



CHECK ITEM I 



Respondent worked — 

1 ! ' ; 49 hours or more — 

SKIP to •i'hi (iful Ciller 
joh uurkcd iil last week 

2 " , 1-34 hours - ASK e 
■ " ■ 35-48 hours - ASK d and c 



d. Did you lose any time or take 
any time off LAST WEEK for 
any reason such as illness, 
holiday, or slack work? 



Yes 



How many 
hours did 
you take off . 



00 



■, No — lo 29c 



\ \'OTE: Corrret item 29l> if lost 
I tiijse not (ilreadv dedneted: if 
I item 29b is reduced heloiv .'^■'> 
! hours. '<tsk item e. iitheneise 

SKIP to .rut. 



e. Did you work any overtime or at 
more than one job LAST WEEK? 

' " ; Yes — How many 
extra hours 
did you 

work? . . . 



00 



No 



.\Y;77-; Correel llem 29h if 
exlnt lii'urs unt iilieudx inr hided 
and SKIP lo 'iAii. 



(If '\r' in 2H, SKIP lo :m>) 

30a. Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 



Yes 



No - SKIP to 

:Ua 



b. Why were you absent from 
work LAST WEEK? 

, 1 i"""^, Owr illness 
.095) :^ 

2 ; ~ 1 On vacation 

3 ^ ' 1 Bad weather 

4 . Labor di spute 

5 i" ^ New job to begin (.•l>A' Mr 
within 30 days Sand Vd(2) 

6 ; " : 1 emporary layoff \ 
(less than 30 days)J 

7 ■ " ; Indefinite layoff \ \SK 
{30 days or more / 'Ma('A) 
or no definite r 
recall date) ) 

6 ■ ' j School interfered 

9 j Other - Speeify — j 



c. Are you getting wages or 
salary for any of the time off 
LAST WEEK? 

1 Yes 

2 [71 No 

3 i " 1 Self-employed 



d. Do yau usually work 35 hours 
or more a week at tM s job? 



1 ; ' Yes 



No 



((to lo and eiiler joh 
held last week.) 



Motes 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - ConHnued 



(If ''LK'' in SKir in :ilh) 

31a« Have you been looking for work during the past 
4 weeks? 



■ ! Yes 



2 ;• • 1 No - SKir In .7: 



b» What have you been doing in the last 4 weeks 
to find work? 

(Wark all mt'tliotLs used; do nut rviid list J 
00 1 ■ ; Nothing - >'/v7/' to :i'J 

/ 01 i ■ I State employment agency 
I 02 I ■ ] Private employment agency 
103'; Employer directly 
\ 04 " ; Friends or relatives 

05 ! " Placed or answered ads 

06 ' J School employment service 

07 ; " I Other - Specify ~ r./^., .\JI)TA, anion or 



Checked with 



t profcssionul rcu^i-sl cr, eh- 



Why did you start looking for work? Was it because 
you lost or quit a job at that time (puiist') or was 
there sc le other reason? 



1 ] ■ Lost job 
2['_] Quit job 
3 ■ ' ■ Left school 



4 " 1 Wanted temporary work 

5 ■ j Other - Specify y 



d. (1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? 

(3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 

Number of weeks 



e. Have you been looking for full time or part time work? 

1 V ' Full-time 2 i Part-time 



106: 



32. When did you last work at a regular job or business 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
fulUtime or part-time? 



October 15, 1969 or later ~ Specify holli^j ^^j^ 

Month Year ^ \ 

Before October 15, 1968 and unable" now 
and **'!nable" in item 79R on the Information 
Sheet ~ SKII^ to ')7a, pa^c 17 



3 1 ' i All others - SKIP to l.'Ui, puu,!' Li 



DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 

33a. For whom did you work? f.\tuti(' iif finnpiiny^ 
Imsincss^ or^iini zul ion , or other employer) 



0 



b. In what city and State is . 



located? 



City ^ 
State 



c. What kind of business or industry is this? 

(Ftir exdinplc; Tl and rudio rnonii fartii rer^ retail 
shoe store^ State Labor Department^ fa nil) 



d. Were you - 



20 



30 



f. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 
LAST WEEK? 



Yes 



, Needed at home 
Temporary illness 
; Going tc school 



Other — Specify 



■7 



No 



g. When did you last work at a regular job or business 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either full- 
time or part«time? 

^ 1 October 15, 1968 or later - Specify both -y 

Month Year__^ SKIP to > /</ 

Q ' All others - SKIP tit LUi, pai^c /.> 

-ERIC- 



An employre of a PRIVATE company, 
business, 01 individual for wages, 
salary, or commissions? 

A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, 
State, county, or local)? 

Self-employed in your OWN business, 
professional practice, or farm? 

(If i\ol a farm) 

Is this business incorporated? 

31 ^ Yes 32 ' . No 

WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in family 
business or farm? 



G - 



0 - 



e. What kind of work were you doing? 

(l-or example: electrical cni^inrer^ stock clerks 
typist^ farmer) 



f. What were your most important activities or duties? 

(I'or example: tvpes^ /{cej)s account LooLs^ files, 
sells carSy operates printing, press, cleans 
bail din us ^ (iiiishes concrete) 



g. What was your job title? 
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II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM J 



R(*fvr to iirm HlRfl) on liiformadnn Sliccl 

[1121 1 I '1 Current (last) employer same as last year /'A'/j^rv /// ,'l'Ui and 

Infonnution Slin't item HIR(I) aro the samv) - N/s//^ to Clwck horn K 

2 I * 1 All other - ASK 'A\a 



34a. How did you find out about this job? 



34a. 01 1 ' 1 School employment service (or counselor) 
02 ! ' I State employment agency 
0 3 I" ] Private employment agency 
0^ ['...] Checked directly with employer 

05 [ " ! Newspaper ads 

06 r ] Friends or relatives 

07 j ' j Other - Specify 



b. When did you start working at this job or business? 

i Respondent now enrolled in scnool~>A//^ to 

(.hrcli Item k I 

c. Is this the first job at which you worked at least one 
month since you stopped going to school full-time? ' 



d. When did you take your first job at which you 
worked at least a month after you stopped 
going to school full-time? 



Month 



Year 



1 r 1 Yes - SKIP to Chrrli Item K 

2 r I No - ASK il 



Month 



Ycr^r 



CHECK 
ITEM K 



! "P" or ' G*' in 33d - 
] "O** or ^'WP*' in 33d - 



\SK .In/. 

SKIP to Check Item L 



35a. Altogether, how much da (did) you usually earn 
at your present (lost) job before deductions? 

(inuiunt i;ircn per hour, record dollars and 
{'cntM, oth eru { se . round to nearest dollar.) 



35c 



_Per: 



(Dollars) (Crnts) 



Per: 



( Hollars only) 



1 [ 

2 
3 

4 1 

5 ; 
6 : 



\ Hour 

. Day 
: Week 
; Biweekly 
j Month 
' Year 



b. How many hours per week da (did) you usually 
work on thi s job? 



c. Are (were) your wages (salary) on this job set by 
0 collective bargaining agreement between your 
employer and a union or employee association? 

d. What is the name of the union or employee 
a ssociotion? 



7 Other 



1 



Slicclfy 



Hours. 



t • ; Yes - ASK d 
2 ■ ■ i No - SKIP tc f 



e. Are you a member of that union or employee i e. . . , w 

association? [ /J^l) ^ ' 

_ ERLC 
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II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



35f. Do (did) you receive extra pay when you 
work(ed) over a certain number of hours? 



g. After how many hours do (did) you receive 
extra pay? 



h. For all hours worked ower (entry in v;) 
are (were) you paid straight time, 
time and one-half, double time or what? 



35f- 



125) 



1 i ;] Yes - ASK 

2[;i No 

3[' l No, but received compensating 
time off 

4 1' i Never work overtime 



.Hours per day 
.Hours per week 



SKIP to 
Check 
Item i 



h. 1 [_'] Compensating time off 

2 i^j Straiglit time 

3 r" \ Time and one-lialf 



Double time 
Other - Specify 



CHECK 
ITEM L 



0 



Refer to items 80R and 8 1 Rf I J on Information Sheet 

1 i Respondent employed in botli 1967 and 1968 but with DIFFERENT 

employers{names of employer in 80R and 81 R(l) are different ~ ASK 'i6 

2 : ' 1 All others - .^^^7/' to Check hem 1/ 



36« Two years ago you were working at 

hiame of company in 80R), 

Why did you happen to leave that job? 



36. 



CHECK 
ITEMM 



Respondent currently is in - 

Lantr ' jtce Group A '^'**\ or 



in 28 or-'^^^ec 'H 29z or 3^- 



Notes 



ERJC 



111. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES 



CHECK 
ITEM N 



Ciirrent employer SAME as last ye^r ( Entries in XUi ami item HlRf I) of the 
Information Sheet are the same) AND 

1 [ ! a. Current kind of work SAME as last year {Entries in .'i.'ie 

and item Hllif'J) of the Information Sheet are the s(mie) - SKIE to ^iHa 

2 I ; b. Current kind of work DIFFERENT from last year (Entries in .'i.ie 

find item l\lE(2) of the Information Sheet are different) - ASK .'i7 

3 I ' ; Current employer DIFFERENT from last year (Entries in .'I'Ui and item HIR( I) 
.of the Information Sheet are different SKIP to Cheek Item 0 



37. I see that you are not doing the same kind of 
work you were doing at this time last year. 

Why would you say you are no longer doing this 
kind of work? 



(izrj 1 [1] Promotion 

2 ["] Job was eliminated 

3 I"* j "Bumped" from job 

4 [ " j Other - Speeify 



38a. During the past 12 months, have you worked any 
place otijer than (entry in 'ilUij? 

(If wore than (>n*\ osh almut loniiest) 
b. For whom did you work? 



c. Were you working forfc/z/n /// .I'ia) and 
(entry in IHh) at the same time? 



38 a. 



I Yes - Haw many other places?. 

•1 No SKIP to Eia 



ASK h 



b. 



1 I Yes - SKIP to EUi 

2 ' No - SKIP to I'Jh 



CHECK 
ITEM 0 



Respondent was in Labor Force Group B or C 

last year (Item 7^^l\ on Information Sheet) - SKI!^ ^o '^^f 

All others - ASK AOa 



39a. Have you held any jobs other than (entry in .'i.iaj 
in the past 12 months? 

^Il tiKire than one. ash a hunt longest) 

b. For whom did you work? 

c. Last year at this time you weren't working. 
How many jobs have you held since then? 

(I i mine than one. osh ehont longest J 

d. For whom did you work? 



39a. 



J ' ' Yc . - H^DW man-y other jobs? 

0 ['^"; No yKlF to }('"'.: 



b. 



SKIP t • }2h 



137) d. 1 ! . SKIP to !2h 

0 Same as last job in 33a - SKIP to t.Ui 



40a. Last year at this time you were working at 

(name of eom\uiny in item H I K( I) on Information 
Sheet}. When did you stop working there? 



b. Why did you happen. to leave thot job? 



c. Last year, you were wc^rking as (kind of \eorh in 
item HjEfJ) on Information Sheet). Did you do any 
other kind of work at that job before you left it? 



40c 



Month 



Year 



b. 



' Yes — How many other kinds?. 

1 No - SKi'^' to llh 



ASK 11 a 



41a. Whot kind of work did you do? 

fH more than one. usp alxfat loni^est) 



141) 41a. 



ERIC 



b. How many jobs have you held since you stopped 
O orking ot (name of eompany in item H}H(]) on \ 
tformaiiun Sheet) and started your present (last) job?' 



Number 



0 I ' ; None - SKIP to Eio 



FORM lGT-231 !e-25.69) 

1 n/^ 
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III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES ^ Continued 



(If more thun one, ask ahoul li)!ii^(\sl) 

42a. Now I'd like to know about the job ycju had since 
you stopped working aU entry in ^lR( I)). 

For whom did you work? 
b. What kind of business or industry was that? 



c. Were you - 

(1) An employee of a PRIVATE company, business, 
or individual for wages, salary, or commission? 

(2) A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
county, or local)?. 

• (3) Self-employed in your OWN business, 

professional practice, or farm? 

(4) Working WITHOUT PAY in family business 

or farm? 

d. How many hours per week did you usuolly yyork? 



e. When did you START working at that job? 

f. When did you STOP working at that job? 

g. How did you happen to leave that job? 



h. What kind of work were you doing when you 
left that job? 

i. Did you ever do any other kind of work at 
that job? " 



j. What kind of work? 

(li more ilutn one. ask uhanf loniic^'^t) 



42a. 1 C 



0 I _ ; Same employer as 33a ~ .S7\7/^ to Ua 



144) b. 



1 I J P - Private 

2 [ '.1 G — Government 

3 Qj 0 — Self-employed 
^ [n ^P - Without pay 



Number of hours 



Month. 



.Year. 



Month . 



.Year. 



h. 



[_] Yes — How many other kinds? 

0 No - SKIP to i:Ui 



ASK i 



43a. During the past 12 months, in how many different 
weeks did you do any work at all? 

j~: Respondent not now In school - SKIP h> r 
b. Were these during summer vacation from school, 
or during the school year? 



c. During the weeks that you worked in the last 
12 months, how many hours per week did you 
usually work? 



43a. 



Number of weeks 



00 j" • None ~ SKIP to 4:) 



ERLC 



i© 


b. 1 [ ; 


1 Summer vacation only 


2[' 


'] School year only 


1 


3 1 ' 


• Both" 














1 


3 1: 


; 15-24 




4 i . 


; 25-34 


i 


5 i ; 


; 35-40 


1 
1 


6i: 


; 41-48 


1 
1 




] 49 or more 
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III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM P 



n 52 weeks in 43a - ASK Ua 

n 1-51 weeks in 43a --SKIP to 44b 



44a. Did you lose any full vvoeks of work during the 
past 12 months because you were on layoff from 
a job or lost a job? 



b. You say you worked ( entry in 43a) weeks during the 
past 12 months* In any of the remaining (52 minus 
riilry in 43a) weeks were you looking for work or on 
layoff from a job? 

c. Were all of these weeks in one stretch? 



[ " Respondent not now in school - ^KIP to 

Check 1 1 cm Q 

d, Were these during summer vacation from school, 
or during the school year? 



0 



44a. 



Q Yes - How many weeks? 



(Adjust item t3a and skip to 44c) 
00 □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 

Q Yes — How many weeks? 

00 □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 



c. 1 ijn Yes, I stretch 

2 [3] No, 2 stretches 

3 [n No, 3 or more stretches 

1 I ' Summer vacation on; : ^ 
^' 2 School y.ear only 

3 r -Soth ! \ 



SKIP to Check 
Item 0 



45a, Even though you did not work duTiirag the past 

12 months, did you spend any-tinra? try ing to find 
work or on layoff from a job? 

b. How many different weeks during'^the; last 12 months 
were you looking for work or onslaytoff from a job? 

Responcent not now in school — SKIP to 

rjirrl. Item Q 

c. Were these during surnnrer vacanomTrom^-iFchool, 
or during-^he s-chool yeair? 



@45a« 



Yes - ASK h 
No ^ SKIP to 46 



N'lajrniier of weelcs 



1 " ' Summer vacation okiIv 
c, ' :urhoci year only 



.J 



3oth 



CHECK 
ITEM Q 



Refer to ilcms 43a, 4 la. 44b, 45h 

All v/eeks accounted for - SKIP to Check Item R 
rj Some wGeks not accounted for — ASK 4^ 



46. 



Now let me see. During the past 12 montbs, there 
were ahoui (52 minus enlrles in items 43a. 44a, 



441k 45b). 



weeks that you were not working 



or looking for work. What would you say was the 
main reason that you were not looking for work? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



46. 



Weeks 

1 III or disabled and unable to 

2 □ In school 

3 □ Couldn't find work 

4 ["j Vacation 

5 [^j In Armed Forces 

6 Other 



work 



CHECK 
ITEM R 

Notes 



Respondent is in — 

□ Labor Force Group A C'WK" or ''J" in 2B or "Yes'' in 29a or 30a) 

□ Labor Force Group B ("LK" in 2B or "Yes" in 3 la) - SKIP to 49a 

□ Labor Force Group C (All others) - ASK 47a 



SKIP to Check 
Item S 
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1. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



47a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind ^ , 

in the next 12 months? j 1^64 

Respondent's comments: . _j 



^7a. 1 □ Yes - definitely 
2 L] Yes - probably , 
[_7.] Maybe - What does it depend on?_ 



ASK h 



sKir to 

48(1 



4 I. Don t know 



. b. When do you intend to start looking for work? 

c. What kind of work do you think you will 
look for? 

d. What wjll you do to find woik? 

f \Jt. . lis marl) as apply) 



b. 



Month 



d. '01 Pi School emplo/ment service (or counselor) 

\ 02 ! ' J State employment agency 
Check with . 03|"* • Private employment agency 

04 [~'\ Directly with enicloyer 

05 ' ' " Friends or relatives 



06 ^ Place or answer newspaper ans 

07 Other - Spccilv^ 



48a. "Why ^^wraiid you::£5iv"i'har vou are not looking 



f or > 



rot thi s rTTTte? 



48 a. 1 Sa:iool 

2 F^srsonai, fanr, y reasorr- 

3 H'~ilth reasoir 

^ ^^.TTiing to be lalledcini: innlitary service 

5 , " Believes no work available 

6 i' * i Does not want to work at this time of year 

7 ["■; Other or no reason 



b- If you were offered a job by some employer in I 
THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? ! 

I 

Respondent's comments: i 



b. 01 [* j Yes. definitely 

02[ * lYes. if it is something I can do 

03 ■ "] Yes. if satisfactory wage 

04 * " i Yes. if satisfactory location 

' Yes, other — 



ASK 



05 



1 

c. How many hours per week would you be ' (l70^ 

willing to work? ; 



06 No, health won t permit 

07 i ' 1 No. it will interfere with school 

08 r~~f No, parents don t want me to 

09 
10 



^ ' ^ No. don t need the money 
I No, other 



>KII 
:)la, 

pUiTC I 



to 



2 i 

3 ;"^] I5-.24 

4 ■ ' ; 25--34 



5 □ 35-40 

6 ;j 41-48 

7 " * 49 or more 



d. What kind of work would it have to be? 

e. W^at would the wage or salary have to be? 



fDullars) 



(Cents) 



Per: (173 



Per: 



(Dollu 



'ilyl 



ERLC 



Hour 



2 ] Day 

3 j Week 

4 r" ] Biweekly 

5 1*1 Month 

6 [* : Year 

7 ! ' i Other 



Spt'cify 
SKIP to la, pajj^r 17 
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I. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



49a. What type of work are you looking for? 



b. What would the wage or salary have to be 
for you to be willing to take it? 



49 c 



Per: 



(Dolliirs) (Ccnis) 



.Per: 



(Dollars only) 



1 i_j Hoar 

2^ Day 

3 □ Week ■ 

4 [3] Biweekly 

5 □ Month 

6 □ Year 

7 □ Other 



7 



c. Are there ony restrictions, such os liours or 
location of job that would be. n factor ir 
your taking o job? 



e 



V£S - Whot are they? . 

0 l] No 



SKIP to 54a 



CHECK 
ITEM S 



Respondent 

CI] in Labor Force Group Z last year (Uem 79R on hiformatio ^ccl) - ASK SO 
[n All others - SKIP to 5 1 a 



50. At this timv lost yeor^ you were not 

looking for work. Whot mode you decide 
to toke o job? 



50. 



1 [j Recovered from illness 

2 n Bored 

3 [^] Completed education 

4 [3] Needed money 

5 [^^ Other - Specify 



51o. How do you feel obout the job you hove now? 
Do you like it very much, like it fairly well, 
dislike it somewhat, dislike it very much? 



(179) iCLike 




it very much 

2 [22 Like it fairly well 

3 [1] Dislike it somewhat 
^ D Dislike it very much 



b. What are the things you like best.cbout your job? 

(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



c. What are the things about your job that you don't like? 
(1) 



ERIC) 
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Ill, WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



52. 



Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a 
job in the same line of work you're in nnw. How 
much would the new job have to pay for you to 
be willing to take it? 

(If amount ^ivoii jwr hour, record dollurs und 
rents. Othcruisc, round to the ncurcat dulliu.) 



Respondent's comments. 



52. 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



Per: (1871 oi □ Hour 



Per: 



(Dull 



ars un 



ly) 



0 2 j " 1 Day 
0 3 [~ Week 

04 Biweekly 

05 [ J Month 

06 rj] Year 

07 ^1 Other - 



7 



>>pecify_ 



08 T"] I wouldn't take It at any conceit/able pay 

09 I would take a steady job at same or less pay 

10 [' ] Would accept job; don't know specific amount 



CHECK 
ITEM T 



Respondent is enrolled in school this year - SKIP to 'rla 
All others - ASK o:i 



53. 



What if this job were IN SOME OTHER PART 
OF THE COUNTRY - how much would it have 
to pay in order for you to be willing to take it? 

(If amount i^ivcn per hour, record dollurs und 
cents. Otheruise, round to the nearest dollar.) 



Respondent's comments. 



53, 



Per: (189 



(Dollar.,) (Cants) 



01 r ^ Hour 



(Dollars only) 



Per: 



/ 02 [""] Day 

03 □ Week 

04 r~] Biweekly 

05 ^] Month 
05 [Jj Year 
07 r*] 0th er-^ 



Specify 



08 '~] I wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

09 r i I would take a steady job at same or less pay 

10 n] Would accept job; don't know specific amount 

11 ! '] Depends on location, cost of living 



54ar If, by 'some chance, you were to get enough 
money to live comfortably without working, 
do you think you would work anyway? 



b. Why do you feel you would work? 



c. Why do you feel you would not work? 



54a. 1 r-] Yes - ASK h 

2 rj No - SKIP 10 c 

3 r*i Undecided - SKIP to d 



b. 



SKIP to 



192 c. 



SKIP to 



d. On what would it depend? 



Notes 



ERIC 
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IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 



55. Now I would like to talk to you about your future 
job plans. What kind of work would you like to be 
doing when you are 30 years old? 



55. 



X lJ Same as present job 
999 □ Don't know 



CHECK 
ITEMU 



1 r*] Respondent's future job plans are the same as 1968 (Entries 

in 5;) and item 82H on I he InfarmcUion Sheet arc the iname) —SKIP to 57 a 

2 r~J Respondent's future job plans differ from 1968 (Entries 

in 55 and item of Information Sheet differ) - ASK 56 

3 n Respondent not asked about future job plans in 1968 - SKIP to 57a 



56. Last year when we talked to you, you said you 
thought that you'd like to be (entry in item 
of Information Sheet). Why would you say you 
have changed your plans? 



56. 



Notes 
1 



ERIC 
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V. ASSETS AND INCOME 



57a. So far as your overall financial position is 
concerned, would you say you are better off, 
about the same, ar worse off now than you were 
at this time last year? 

b. In what ways are you (better, worse) off? 



57a. 



1 □ Same - SKIP to Check Item V 

2 □ Better off ( 

3 □ Worse off / 



CHECK 
ITEM V 



L, 



Respondent is NOT head of household - SKIP to il9a 
Respondent is head of household — ASK rySu 



58a. In the last 12 months, did you (or your wife) 
receive financial assistance from any of 
your relatives? 

b. From whom? 



c. How much did you receive? 



58 c 



1 n Yes - ASK h^c 

2 [Tj No -skip to 59a 



b. 



Now I would like to ask a few questions 
about your income in the last 12 months. 
59a. How much did you (or your wife) receive from , «^ 
wages, salary, comm issions, or tips from all job s, (20 5 ) 
before deductions far taxes o-r anything else? ; V-X 



b. Did you (or your wife) receive any income from 
working on your own or in your own business 
or farm? 

S less S - S_ 



Respondent 



59 c 



None 



b. r: 

s 



Yes - He 



:hV 



No 



Wife 
I J- Not married 



210) S 



LU None 



[3% Yes — How much? 



211) S 



(Gross Income) 



(Expenses) 



(Net Income) 



c. Did you (or your wife) receive any 
unemployment compensation? 



■] Yes 

(1) How many weeks? 

(2) K-^w much? 

"^No 



d. Did you (or your v/ife) receive any other 
income, such as rental income, interest 
or dividends, income as a result of disability 
or illness, etc.? 



d.;' Yes - H ow much? 
S 

n No 



CHECK 
ITEM W 



[1j No 



Yes 

(1) How many weeks? 



(2) He 



:h? 



No 



I Yes - How much? 



214) S 



No 



215 J ^ '^^^Pon'^^nt (and wife) lives alone - SKIP lo 6()b 

2 I All others - ASK fUhi (If inv or marc REl.A Tl:l) rcspondenls in liouse/ioliL asih- 60a-b only 
once, ami Iransrrihc ansircrs from iliv first to the other ijuc stionn aires.) 



60a. In the past 12 months, what was the total 
income of ALL family members living here? 

(Show flash card) 



60a. 



0 1 



Under SI, 000 

SI.000-SI.999 
2,000- 2.999 
3.000- 3.999 
4.000- 4.999 
5.000- 5,999 
6.000- 7.499 
7.500- ,9.999 
10,000.-14.999 
10 i ;j 15.000-24.999 
1 1 i ■ ^ 25.000 and over 



02 [ 

03 I 

04 [ 

05 [- 

06 I ' 

07 [. 

08 [" 

09 r 



Q^'i anyone in this family receive any welfare 
public assistance in the last 12 months? 



ERIC 



b. i[;!Yes 

2 No 
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VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND 



61. How many persons not counting yourself (or 

your wife), are dependent upon you for at least 
one-half of their support? 



61. 



Number 



0 □ None 



CHECK 
ITEM X 



Refer lo Uiiinc (ind uddrcss label on rover pay,e 
[219) 1 □ f^espondent lives In same area (5M5A or county) as in 1968 - SKIP to 61 

2 [71 Respondent lives In different area (SMSA or county) than in 1968 - ASK 62a 



62a. At this time last year you were living in 

(cily in (idilrvss on cover page). How many 
miles from here was that? 



b. How did you happen to move here? 



62a. 



Miles 



221) b. 



■ [""I Respondent currently in school -.S/v7/^ io6:ie 
63a. Did you have a job lined up here at the time 



(222) 



63a. 



you movei 



d? 



■ Yes, different from job held at time 1 
of move / 

f SKIP 

2 Yes, same as job held at time of move ■ to r 
Yes, transferred job in same company 



^ C No - ASK h 



b. How many weeks' did you look before you 
found work? 



Weeks 



00 [_j '^'^ work 
99 I ! Still haven't found work 



c. In the past 12 months, have you lived in any 
area (SMSA or county) other than the present 
one or the one in which you lived when we 
interviewed you last year? 



["] Yes — How many? 



SKIP lo ernt 



0 □] No 



64. Have you lived in any area (SMSA or county) 
other than the present one in the past 
12 months? 



64. 



Yes - How many? 



No 



65a. What is your present draft clasi ' Jication? 



b. (If l-Y or l-P) Why were you rejected? 



65a. 



00 r'T Respondent is under 18 - ^KIP lo Check llvm Y 



b. 



ERIC 



1 (""] Failed both physical and written test 

2 l"] Failed physical test 

3 1"; Fai led written test 

a [J i Not accepted for other reasons ■ 
5 [' ] Don't know reason 



FORM LC3T.23I iB-Z^-GO) 



VI. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM Y 



[228) 1 [~] Father lives In household 

2 Father deceased 

3 [7J Other - ASK 66a 



66a. During the past 12 months, about how many 
weeks did your father work either full-time or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 



b. Did your father usually work full-time or 
part-time? 



c. What kind of work was he doing? 

{If more than one, record tlir one worked 
at longest) 



66a. 

^229) Weeks 



00 r ' Did not work 1 

7 • SKIP to Check Item Z 

99 [ ] Don't know ) 

^' 1 □ Full-time 
2 □ Part-time 













8 


c. 



CHECK 
ITEM Z 



(232) 1 Mother lives in household 
2 in Mother deceased 
3 r'- Other - ASK 67a 



SKIP to 68 



67a. During the past 12 months, about-how many 
weeks did your mother work either full-time or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 



b. Did your mother usually work full-time or 
part-time? 



c. What kind of work was sSe doing? 

(If marc than one. record the one worked 
at longest) 



67a. 

[233) Weeks. 



00 [""] Did not work ^ 
99 [7] Don't know 



SKIP to 68 



1 □ Full-time 

2 rn Part-time 



Notes 



ERIC 
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NONINTERVIEWSIN 1968 



Ask fhe following questions of all respondents who were noninterviews in 1963. Transcribe the 
answers to the appropriate item on the Information Sheet, then proceed with the regular interview. 



A, Were you ottending or enrolled In regulor school ot this 
time last yeor? 



1 ; :i Yes - ASK B(l) 

2 No 

3 1 In Armed Fo- .-s 



B. (1) Whot grode were you attending at that time? 

(2) Whot is the highest grade of regular school you 
have completed? 

1 Elementary I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

2 High School 12 3 4 

3 College 12 3 4 



Transcribe entries to 77 R 



C. What were you doing at this time last year, working 
going to school, or something else? 



1 



j Working 



2 [2] With a job, not at work i 

3 Looking for work 

4 i ' I Unable to work 

5 ['~ ] In Armed Forces 

6 Other - Specify 



ASK D and E 



Ei^D 01- 
QUESTIONS 



Transcribe entries to 79R 
as follows: 

\. Mark "Labor Force Group A*' 
if box I or 2 is marked 

2. Mark "Labor Force Group B" 
if box 3 is marked 

3. Mark "Labor Force Group C" 
if box 6 is marked 

4. Mark "Labor Force Group C - 
Armed Forces" if box 5 is 
marked 

5. Mark "Unable to work" if 
box 4 is marked 



D. For whom did you work? 



E. What kind of work were you doing? 



Transcribe entries to 31R 



WHEN THE TRANSCRIPTION HAS BEEN COMPLETED, 
BEGIN THE REGULAR INTERVIEW W/TH ITEM h 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM 1967, 1968 INTERVIEWS 



77R. Whether Respondent was attending 
or enrolled in school in 1968 

1 :.:] Yes 
2;.:] No 

3 ^ ' ! In Armed Forces 

Grade Respondent was attending OR 
Highest year of regular school completed: 

0 •"'1 None 0 



6 7 



1 [_'■] El em 12 3 4 5 
2' :] High 12 3 4 
3 [j College I 2 3 4 5 6 7 f 



78R. Respondent's educational goal in 1968 
[I ) Not asked educational goal 
; J High 12 3 4 
r I College 2 4 6 7 t 



79R. Respondent's labor force status in 1968 
\ y ] UnabI e to work 
2 ' J Labor Force Group A 
2[l] Labor Force Group B 

4 i ' • Labor Force Group C 

5 ' ' ' Labor Force Group C-Armed Forces 



80R. Name of employer in 1967 



I Not empi oyed in 1967 



SIR. 

(1) Name of employer in 1968 



(2) Kind of work done 



Not employed in 1968 



82R. Kind of work desired at age 30 



Not asked in 1968 



83R. Names and addresses of persons who 
will always know where Respondent 
can be reached: 
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